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BRIARPATCH SWIM-A-THON 
Calling all swimmers... fast ones, slow ones, graceful or 


splashers to the eighth annual Briarpatch Swim-a-thon to be 
held in the chilly month of November. In response to popular 
request we will be holding it in a heated pool again this year. All 
you have to do is drop in or call us for a pledge form, have your 
friends, co-workers, neighbours and relatives sponsor you to 
swim and then swim as far as you can in the nice balmy water 
while we cheer you on. All funds will go to help keep Briarpatch 
swimming against the corporate tide. For more information and 
pledge forms, please call 525-2949 or drop us a note at 


briarpatch.mag@sk.sympatico.ca . 


AN ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEST THAT GROWS 

The planet is broiling while G. W. Bush fiddles with his 
air conditioner. America has quickly discovered what G. W. 
stands for: Global Warming! 

Now Funny Times is distributing Global Warming Bush 
seed packages featuring Dubya as a gas station attendant pump- 
ing fuel onto our burning planet. The packages contain genuine 
. Burning Bush seeds (Kochia trichpylla), an ornamental shrub 


e. ‘Which, like our planet, will change colour from luscious green 


: to fireball red. The seeds feature art by cartoonist Matt Wuerker. 
al Warming Bush seeds include numerous planting 
h as, “Clear-cut all available public lands and 
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wilderness areas. Plant in sun- 
baked hell-hole, water with 
50 PPB arsenic and a steady 
stream of donations from Big 
Oil. 

The packets of seeds 
are available by sending $1 
U.S.A. to: Funny Times, P.O. 
Box 18530, Cleveland Hts., 
OH, 44118. 


JOB CREATION 

How many pyramids 
could Canada’s unemployed 
have built in the 90s? It took 


10,000 people 23 years to 
build the huge Cheops pyramid outside Cairo. With Canada’s 


unemployment rate over 10 percent, things would go much. 
faster using unemployed workers. Lars Osberg, an economist 
at Halifax's Dalhousie University, figured that Canada's unem 
ployed, with holidays and weekends off, could build 1.2p 
mids a year. “Lined up into a row, this would certainly 
impressive memorial to the economic policies ofthe 19 


he said. j 
Original source: Solinet/CAW 2301 Hotline. 


Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist 
democratic society. We provide a forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive 
movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine political and economic democracy. 
We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the protection 
of the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, 
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Meeting Workers’ Needs 

in the next Millennium .................. 3 
Clare Powell introduces our special 
labour issue. 


Canadians at Work ................ eee 6 
Vincenzo Pietropaolo describes the 
making of a book commissioned by the 
Canadian Auto Workers to document 
the working experience of their mem- 
bers. This book is reviewed on page 
44. 


Reflections on the Future 
by Sophie Marner 


When Quality of Life 

isithe Gal 5... ee eeeeeoeo eren 15 
Is working for a living getting in the 
way of living? Take a look at the Dutch 
experience to decide if it should be our 
goal to work towards working a little 
less. 

by Bruce O'Hara 


Working Less is Working 
LLEVE or TO 19 
by Anders Hayden 
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WORKER: Laura Brown, 
Registered Practical Nurse in 
Kitchener, ON. 


photo: Vincenzo Pietropaolo 
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| The Labour Issue 


Briarpatch is pleased to produce this special issue 


that focusses on labour's needs for the next 
millennium. Extra copies are being distributed 
by our supporters across the country. 
We welcome our new readers 
and invite you to subscribe. 


We would like to thank the coordinators 
of this special issue: 


Keith Jeworski 
Dan Parrott 


Dave Durning 
Cara Banks 


Clare Powell 
Phil Johnson 


This special issue would not be possible without 
the financial contributions of the following unions: 


Canadian Auto Workers Local 584 - Brampton, ON 
CAW Local 1451 - Kitchener, ON 
Canadian Labour Congress - National Office 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers - Regina Local 
Canadian Union of Public Employees - 
Kootenay District Council 
CUPE Local 2419 - University of Regina 
CUPE Local 3902 - Toronto, ON 
Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union Local 1-S - 
Regina, SK 
CEP Local 2-S - Saskatoon, SK 
Independent Union Services Union - Regina, SK 
Pulp, Paper and Woodworkers of Canada Local 9 - 
Prince George, BC 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union - 
Weyburn Local 
RWDSU Local 455 - Moose Jaw, SK 
RWDSU Local 568 - Regina, SK 
RWDSU Local 955 - Yorkton, SK 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
Saskatchewan Union of Nurses 
United Steelworkers of America Local 6571 - Oshawa, ON 
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INTRODUCTION 


Meeting Workers Needs 


by Clare Powell 


May people involved in the labour movement have 
heard the standard line from opponents of unions: “Maybe 
unions were needed in the past, but not any more.” 

Contrary to that line, there is a growing realization that 
not only are unions still needed, they are probably more 
important today than ever before. The expanding power of 
corporations, compliant politicians who value market forces 
more than human needs or democracy, downsizing, 
gutting of social programs and creation of policies that 
endanger our planet’s ecosystems... all of these trends 
underline not only the urgent need for unions to be strong, 
but to focus more energy on these larger threats, while not 
losing sight of the ongoing need to secure better wages, 
benefits and workplace conditions for their members. 

In this special issue, the future role of the labour move- 
ment is examined from a variety of angles. Ed Finn argues 
that “the future of the labour movement will be decided by 


The Regina * District 
Latour Council 
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U nions Working Together 


provides a foram for workers to share 
strategies and work together on campaigns 


to make the world a better place 


in the next WMillennium 


the extent to which it aligns itself with the wordwide strug- 
gle against corporate rule.” He is encouraged by the grow- 
ing involvement of workers and their unions in opposition 
to the agenda of the WTO, as evidenced in the demonstra- 
tions in Quebec and elsewhere. He applauds the trend of 
unions uniting with NGOs and groups like the Council of 
Canadians and Greenpeace in campaigns against sweat- 
shops, child labour, pollution and genetically modified 
foods. But he cautions against reading too much into these 
actions because unions are “deeply conservative organiza- 
tions” and tensions sometimes arise between the NGOs 
and unions about their respective roles and responsibili- 
ties. 

In her article, Mae Burrows focusses attention on envi- 
ronmental issues, but makes similar arguments. “If we are 
going to resist this (corporate) agenda,” she says, “and in- 
deed if we are going to survive in an increasingly 


to ensure that 
Workers Survive and Thrive 
in the next Willennium 


corporatized world, labour must build strong alliances with 
environmental, aboriginal and social justice communities.” 
Burrows outlines some shocking facts and figures about 
cancer causing chemicals in the workplace and the envi- 
ronment. “Endocrine disruptors” such as pesticides can 
cause defects - or deaths - in children when either the mother 
or father has been exposed to toxins. During the 1930s, 
there was a one-in-thirty incidence of cancer among Cana- 
dians. Today we face a one-in-three chance of contracting 
cancer in our lifetimes. 

But some unions are leading the way in the fight against 
the environmental causes of cancer. In B.C., labour, envi- 
ronmental and social justice groups joined forces to form 
the Labour Environmental Alliance Society (LEAS). Their 
work to date has not only shown the dangers posed to work- 
ers by various cleaning products, but that these toxins go 
into our rivers and oceans because of inadequate sewage 
treatment systems. 

The questions of hours of work, shorter work week, 
overtime and part-time work are examined intensively in 
three articles. Anders Hayden points out how “working 
less is working” in France. In October, 1997, France’s new 
left-wing coalition government launched a plan to reduce 
the work week from 39 hours to 35. Doomsayers on the 
right said it would be “economic suicide”; that it would 
scare away investment and destroy - rather than create - 
jobs. 

But by 2001, just the opposite has occurred. The unem- 
ployment rate in that four-year period has dropped from 

12.5 percent to 8.7 percent. In 2000, France had the fastest 
job growth in Europe. Most workers say the 35 hour week 
has improved their quality of life, productivity has increased 
and foreign investment in France has reached record 
levels. 

In The Netherlands, which instituted work time cuts in 
the 1980s and 1990s, unemployment fell dramatically - 
from 12 percent to 1.9 percent today. The Dutch response 

to this issue, and particularly to part-time work, is applauded 
by Bruce O’Hara. He argues that Canadian labour’s gen- 
eral resistance to part-time work while pushing instead for 
more full-time jobs, has not been successful. Part-time work 
in Canada is still underpaid, insecure and at the beck and 
call of the employer. 

In Holland, by contrast, the focus was put on better qual- 
ity of life (particularly family life). Rather than fighting 
the growth of part-time work, Dutch labour activists threw 
the weight of the labour movement behind winning fair 
treatment for part-timers. Now, part-timers must be paid 
the same hourly rate of pay as full-time workers and must 
be given at least a prorated share of benefits (or cash in 
lieu); where there's a pension plan, part-timers must be 
allowed to join and, where there's a union, part-timers must 
belong. Some of the results of this have been lower unem- 


ployment, a reduced tax burden, higher wages, less over- 
time and healthier families. 

Julie White reports on two studies by the 150,000 
member Canadian Energy and Paperworkers union (CEP). 
Contrary to the belief that employers save more money by 
paying overtime than hiring additional workers, one study 
found that employers would save money by reducing over- 
time and hiring more workers. Similarly, the stereotype of 
workers eager to work all the overtime possible, was found 
to be largely untrue. While 5-15 percent of workers sur- 
veyed fit this category, an equal proportion never work 
overtime. When asked, 73 percent of workers in B.C. mills 
said they would give up overtime in order to create jobs. 

Not just jobs, but quality jobs, is an important part of 
the equation. Statistics Canada has found that workers who 
worked more than 40 hours a week smoked more, drank 
more, gained weight and were more depressed than those 
on shorter hours - all factors that can lead to serious health 
problems and negatively impact on all of society. 

Janice Foley describes some of the ways in which 
unions must improve to allow greater participation by mem- 
bers, particularly women. Since most are male dominated, 
even the best intentions sometimes don't work because if 
women are given only one vote, the imbalance continues. 
When women's committees aie set up, they are often only 
"advisory" and have to operate with a small budget, or 
with no money at all. And family responsibilities usually 
mean women have greater difficulty attending meetings or 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO's partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 


equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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WORKER: Stan Botica pays homage to the fruits of his labour (or stretches to get the kinks out) at a distillery in Windsor, Ontario. 


taking on a larger union role. However, she is firmly 
convinced these difficulties can be overcome and that 
women are better off in workplaces with a union. 

Some of the difficulties faced by Aboriginal peo- 
ple are outlined by Sophie Marner. The problems of 
racism abound and there are too few people of colour 
in workplaces and in unions. But she remains opti- 
mistic, realizing that Aboriginals, like other workers, 
are better off when they have union representation. 
But there is much work to do. “There needs to be equal 
access to employment opportunities, as well as cross- 
cultural training for both Aboriginal and non-Aborigi- 
nal people in order to break down the barriers that are 
due to a lack of cultural awareness.” 

While the problems in Canada are many and var- 
ied, they pale by comparison with those faced by 
workers in a country like Colombia. Ruth Larson re- 
ports on “the invisible war” in that country where para- 
military groups, guerillas and gangs murder and ter- 
rorize the civil population. Union leaders and teach- 
ers are particularly vulnerable. 

Since 1986, this war has claimed the lives of 45,000 
people - 36,000 of whom were civilians. Yet despite 
the dangers and an unemployment rate estimated to 


be as high as 73 percent, workers and their leaders 
continue to fight. Ruth describes the actions at sev- 
eral factories and businesses where workers have gone 
on strike and occupied their workplaces for weeks, 
months and even years in an effort to achieve justice. 

Unions in Canada can help by inviting workers from 
Colombia to visit our country and by sending delega- 
tions to Colombia. “Unions can exert international 
pressure... to demand an end to the murder and abuse 
of union activists in Colombia.” 

A different perspective is presented by Vincenzo 
Pietropaolo, a social documentary photographer who 
was hired by the Canadian Auto Workers to publish a 
book showing workers on the shop floor. “The photo- 
graph,” he says, “becomes a vehicle for public recog- 
nition of what (the workers) do, which instills pride. 
And the experience of being photographed... becomes 
an act of self-empowerment.” 

And self-empowerment is one major reason why 
unions will never become outdated or irrelevant. 


Clare Powell is a former Communications Repre- 
sentative with CUPE and a former editor of 
Briarpatch. 
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CANADIANS AT WORK 


A GLIMPSE AT THE MAKING OF A 
BOOK OF WHAT JUST MIGHT BE 
TABOO IMAGES 


BY VINCENZO PIETROPAOLO 


n 1999 the Canadian Auto Workers Union decided to 

mark the millennium in a very unique way: publish a 

high quality book of documentary photographs depict- 
ing the workers on the shop floor. It was a bold initiative, 
especially when you consider that in the history of photog- 
raphy very few books on workers have been done, any- 
where. 

This is the height of irony, since our society is inun- 
dated with photographs. Think of all the photographs that 
you have seen in the last 24 hours: on billboards, in news- 
papers and magazines, images on television, posters in the 
subway and buses, in shop windows, at the airport, in your 
living room and in your family’s photo album. How many 


WORKERS: Keith and Lloyd Sullivan harvesting crabs near St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


of these photographs depicted workers at work? In all prob- 
ability, not even one. An astonishing fact, almost as if the 
depiction of work and workers were taboo. 

I was given the task to produce the book before the 
end of the millennium. The only parameters were that all 
provinces and territories would be represented, as well as 
all sectors that the union represents; from autoworkers to 
zinc miners, from fish harvesters to aerospace workers, 
from hospitality workers to health care workers. About 100 
locations were selected and I set out on this enormous task. 

The first images for this book were made on July 7th, 
1999, when I photographed the Via Rail workers at the 
Halifax Railway Station. I continued to photograph in At- 
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WORKER: Sue Carley manufactures automotive parts in Whitby, Ontario. 


Get Connected! 


CAWEST GA 
CANADA e 
Local 2301 E 


Representing B.C. workers at Kitimat Aluminum 
Smelter and Kemano Power Operations 


Drop by our award-winning web site at 


www.sno.net/caw2301/ 


Recipient of the following web awards: d 
1995/96 LUMA Award for Best Webpage 

1998 CALM Award for Best Local Union Webpage 
1999 CALM Award for Best Local Union Webpage 
2000 CALM evar jtor Best Website 
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lantic Canada until September. At the same time, I invited 
other photographers to join in the project: Ursula Heller in 
BC, George Webber in Alberta and Saskatchewan, Denyse 
Gérin-Lajoie in Quebec, Iva Zimova in Quebec and Mani- 
toba, and Schuster Gindin in Ontario. At the peak of activ- 
ity five photographers were working at the same time in 
different parts of the country. 

Working on this book has been one of the most 
rewarding experiences of my life. I was privileged to wit- 
ness the daily grind that workers take for granted, that few 
“outsiders” ever see. Early in the project I met Lloyd 
Sullivan (a crab fisher from Calvert, Newfoundland) who 
invited me to join him and his two sons, Brent and Keith, 
to check their snow crab traps about six miles out in the 
North Atlantic. Any romantic notion that I may have had 
about fishing was shattered as soon as I met them at the 
wharf in St. John’s in pre-dawn darkness. The boat was 
simply known as “131948,” and it was only 32 feet long. 
We travelled a few hours in very rough seas, cutting 
through patches of fog in the early morning. The boat tossed 
and turned furiously for the almost nine hours that we 
were out. I marveled at the calmness of my hosts, who | 
am certain must have been worried sick about me, fresh 
from Toronto with cameras dangling from my neck as I 
struggled to maintain my balance, drenched from the spray 
and shivering. I put on a brave smile whenever I could 
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and, in retrospect, the fact that I had 
not had time for breakfast turned out 
to be a blessing in disguise. 

What impressed me the most, 
however, was the courage and ex- 
cruciatingly hard work required of 
these three men. The operation in- 
volved locating three different 
traplines about one hour’s travel 
away from each other, using longi- 
tude and latitude records kept in a 
log book. Once the line was found 
and confirmed by the specially 
marked buoy, a winch was used to 
hoist the large cylindrical shaped 
steel traps from the ocean floor 175 
meters below. Then the process be- 
gan: empty the trap on the deck, sort 
the crab, toss back into the ocean the small ones and the 
females, place the harvested crab in ice below deck, re- 
set the trap with bait and set it back in position in the 
water. This operation was repeated 30 times and then on 
to the second trapline, and the third, until 90 traps had 
been checked. Everyone worked in practiced coordina- 
tion, quickly and with determination. It was choreogra- 
phy on the open seas with no breaks until the job was 
done. 

The memory that is most significant to me is how 
moved the workers were when they realized that I had 
come to photograph them and not the machinery that they 
worked with, the product that they made, nor the build- 
ing where they worked in. I had come to photograph the 
worker, who tended to see me as an ambassador from 
their union. I remember the sound of astonishment in 
Anthony Andrews’ voice, a bus driver in the Victoria 
Bus Station: *He's not interested in the new bus, Peter. 
He wants to take pictures of us.” 

The look of pride at the fact that their union would 

go to such lengths merely to photograph them at work 
was unforgettable. It was as if through the camera they 
were somehow being “validated.” They had always seen 
others in camera images and now it would be their turn 
to be witnessed by the camera. Some could not contain 
the glee of sheer pleasure they felt at that moment and 
they often reacted in curiously bizarre ways. They would 
mockingly make derisive comments such as “Good luck 
finding anyone of us actually working here!” Or perhaps, 
“What makes you think we work here?” 

It was very ironic because moments later they would 
be back at their conveyor belt, or in their truck, or inside 
an airplane engine, or other work station - digging, pack- 
aging, sorting, checking, cooking, sweeping, washing, 


CAWSÉFTCA 
CANADA 


LOCAL 112 


30 Tangiers Road 
Toronto, ON M3J 2B2 
Tel (416) 635-5988 
Fax (416) 635-5580 


BOMBARDIER/DE HAVILLAND 
DERLAN AEROSPACE 
MACDONALD-DETTWILER 
POWLIFT 

SPAR AEROSPACE 
TOROMONT 
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welding, constructing, painting, sewing, bolting, cutting, 
loading, driving forklifts, boring into bedrock, produc- 
ing, working, working. 

This notion of “not working” is precisely the image 
of workers that has been created and promoted in the 
popular media, especially about unionized workers. A 
quick review of mainstream newspapers, for instance, will 
reveal that the image of workers that they promote is usu- 
ally based on photographs showing workers who are not 
in the act of working, or several workers who may be 
merely watching somebody else work. The other view, 
of course, is of the angry worker, portrayed as greedy 
and selfish during strikes. 

My encounter with workers, or the “photo shoot" as 
each of my visits was labeled (another concept from the 
advertising world or the popular media), became an op- 
portunity to validate their work experience. Photographs 
confer importance, and the act of photographing a worker 
makes that worker feel important. The photograph be- 
comes a vehicle for public recognition of what they do, 
which instills pride. Also, the experience of being photo- 
graphed in a collaborative way - with the consent of the 
worker, who then presents himself in a certain way to the 
photographer - becomes an act of empowerment. If the 
conditions are right and there is honest rapport between 
the person in front of the camera and the person behind 
the camera, it is not far-fetched to say that the picture 
already exists and the photographer has merely to “har- 
vest" it. 


Vincenzo Pietropaolo is a social documentary photogra- 

pher living in the Yukon. For the past 25 years he has 
been documenting the immigrant experience in Canada, 
working class culture and the labour movement. 
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Units represented 


Lear Corporation 
MTD Products 
VSA 
EasyHeat 
B & W Heat Treating 
Zettel Manufacturing 
Ventra Plastics 
P.J. Wallbank 
Ornamental Mouldings 
Advance Metals 
Ledco Inc. 

Go Plastics 
BFI 
Hauser Industries 
Bauer Ind. 
Jackson Skate 
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let's get ready! 
Supporting representative workplaces 


EU 


Working Together for Saskatchew: 


Saskatchewan Government and General Employees' Union 


Reflections on the Future 


RIGNELIGUZ GL NS IS 


by Sophie Marner 


By around 2035, as baby-boomers retire from their jobs, First 
Nations people are expected to reach 50 percent of Saskatch- 
ewan's population. What changes are needed to ensure that 
representation in our workplaces and our unions reflects their 


hen it comes to Aboriginal youth in the 


numbers in our communities? 
| | | workforce, especially here in Regina, the 
representation is sparse to say the least. Why 
is that? Why is it so hard for our brothers and sisters to get 
jobs in this city or this province? The level of racism to- 
wards First Nations people and people of color in the prov- 
ince blows me away. At first glance I don’t think that many 
people would think that I’m half Cree. My mother’s from 
White Bear and my father is black. Because I don’t look 
Aboriginal, the slurs and comments that I’ve heard are heart 
breaking. It’s funny to see people’s faces when I say, “Hey, 
did you know that I’m an In- 
dian too?” They usually al- 
ways apologize or say 
something along the lines 
of, “but you’re not a drunk, 
or at least you have a job.” 
Those comments are just as 
ignorant as the first ones. 
I’ve been thinking a lot 
lately about the role models 
that I’ve had growing up. I 
went to school in the south 
end of Regina and there 
wasn’t one Aboriginal 
teacher, or a teacher of col- 
our at either of the schools 
that I attended. For me, I 
wished that I had someone 
that was like me to look up 
to. There were times as a 
child when I felt alone, es- 
pecially in the schools. Yes, 
we’re all human beings and 
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WORKERS: “Work Today... Paid Today" shows youth trying to earn a 
living as Squeegee Kids. 


I’ve had the opportunity to meet some pretty darned amaz- 
ing people and the encouragement they gave me wasn't 
dependent on “skin” factor. But there are times when it's 
helpful to have someone who "knows what it's like" - some- 
one that you can relate to. 

This summer I am working at the Saskatchewan Fed- 
eration of Labour on a paper about how to get more Abo- 
riginal youth involved with unions. I have never had a un- 
ion job before and I must say that I do like it, but I can also 
see why there aren't a lot of Aboriginal people in union 
jobs. Some First Nations People see unions as completely 
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The Union That Stands For 
Aboriginal Workers 


We're the largest union in 
Saskatchewan. 


We have Aboriginal Staff. 
We have an Aboriginal Council. 


We have an Aboriginal 


i >  Wehavean Aboriginal Organizer. 


Saskatchewan 


Regional Director. 


Exercise your rights. Call Us! 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 
Saskatchewan Division 


(306)757-1009 
Toll Free: 1-866-292-CUPE (2873) 
www.cupe.sk.ca 


European in structure and just another way for “white 
man” to have all of the control. Many union members 
also hold very racist attitudes and don’t offer the same 
kind of respect that is automatic for non-Aboriginal peo- 
ple. 

I was able to attend the Right to Work conference 
which was held earlier on in the summer. When | walked 
into the conference room I guess I wasn’t really shocked 
by the lack of colour in the room. It’s something that I’ve 
had to get used to, but I’m really starting to notice it more 
and more these days. My eyes have been opened so much 
over the summer because of my work at the SFL and 
opportunities to talk with brothers and sisters of colour 
about unequal representation in the workforce. 

What I think might help is to get our people edu- 
cated about the benefits of working in union jobs. My 
main concern is workers’ rights and protections. I know 
that there are a lot of jobs out there, but are you going to 
be protected at a non-unionized job? Not likely. I want 

our youth to know that they do have rights and, if any of 
those rights get violated, that there is something you can 
do about it. Currently in Saskatchewan, over 40 percent 
of Aboriginal people are under the age of 15. Over the 
next 10 years they are going to be out there looking for 
the jobs, so it’s up to our leaders, elders, teachers and 


role models to ensure they are prepared. Our youth need 
reassurance that they can achieve the goals they strive 
for. They need to have their voices heard. 

In talking with different Aboriginal people about 
these issues, I have come across a lot of different views 
about unions. The way of unions is very European in it’s 
decision-making process. Unions have nothing to do with 
the treaties, and therefore we should have nothing to do 
with them. Right now in Ottawa, there is a lot of buzz 
around First Nations Governance and unions currently 
appear to be just another level of control over First Na- 
tions Peoples. Also, for many Aboriginal peoples, strikes 
and lockouts are methods that go against cultural and tra- 
ditional methods of problem solving that aim to keep 
people together rather than tear them apart. 

The fact of the matter is that when it comes to jobs, 
union or not, there has got to be a way of training our 
people and giving them an equal shot at jobs. I hate to 
say it, but if I’m walking into a business, for example, 
and I see that the president is Aboriginal, there’s an ele- 
ment of shock which turns to pride. There is that stere- 
otype of “Aboriginals not being qualified enough” for 
the jobs, and that and every other stereotype automati- 
cally puts them at an unfair disadvantage. There needs to 
be equal access to employment opportunities, as well as 
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cross-cultural training opportunities for both Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal people in order to break down the 
barriers that are due to a lack of cultural awareness. 

Right now the current unemployment rate among 
Aboriginal people is incredibly high. The trend that I’ve 
seen is that a lot of the time it’s easier and makes more 
sense to be getting social assistance checks than to go out 
and work a minimum wage job and end up with less 
money. 

What our youth need to see is Aboriginal males and 
females represented equally in the workforce and that isn’t 
happening. The stereotypes need to disappear, there need 
to be more training opportunities, and the skills needed 
for the job should be clearly outlined. We should be rep- 
resented at all levels - entry, mid- 
dle and senior positions - to reflect 
our numbers in the population. A 
lot of Aboriginal families are 
pushed aside into areas of the city 
where access to job information 
isn’t made readily available. We 
need to ensure that this informa- 
tion is made accessible to every- 
one, whether it be in schools, com- 
munity centers, or career centers. 
More links need to be made to the 
institutions that are hiring so that 
the percentage of resumes from 
Aboriginal applicants is reflective 
of the percentage of Aboriginal 
workers in our communities. 

I don’t want this entire arti- 
cle to be focused on the negative 
side of things. There are a lot of 
amazing brothers and sisters who 
are making a difference out there. 
Their voices are being heard loud 
and clear in our community, and 
their hard work has paid off more 
than they know. One program that 
I came across is The Aboriginal 
Development Program. One of the 
developers is Wayne McKenzie 
who works at Saskatchewan Inter- 
governmental & Aboriginal Af- 
fairs and he’s a force to be reck- 
oned with! This man tells it like it 
is whether you like it or not, and 
he gained my respect after two sec- 
onds of listening to him. His pro- 
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gram has rendered many successful results. They have a 
large data base system called The Aboriginal Inventory 
Project which helps Aboriginal people who have the train- 
ing to access government and industry jobs. This has 
proven to be quite a success in creating new jobs as well. 

It’s great to see that there are programs out there 
that work, have a success rate and provide positive re- 
sults. All too often we’re provided with lip service in- 
stead of affirmative action in trying to get this problem 
of unemployment solved. 


Sophie Marner is a 25 year old student at the Saskatch- 
ewan Indian Federated College majoring in Indian 
Social Work. 


Phone:(250) 303-5070. s. 
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Fighting Jim 
explains 
sedition 

In October 1923 
James B. McLachlan, 
the great leader of Nova 
Scotia coal miners, was 
hauled into court, tried 
and found guilty of 
seditious libel. 

McLachlan, who was 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers in 
Cape Breton, had committed the "crime" of issuing a 
strongly worded notice to local workers. 

In the notice he condemned the brutal and 
bloody tactics used by the provincial government, 
police and federal troops in breaking a strike by steel 
mill workers and sympathy strikes by coal miners. 

McLachlan called the police "brutes" for clubbing 
women and elderly people. He also condemned 
Nova Scotia premier "Armstrong and his miserable 
bunch of grafting politicians" for trying to "trample 
your last shred of freedom". 

Law books at the time defined sedition as "all 
those practices, whether by word, deed, or writing, 
which fall short of high treason, but directly tend to 
have for their object to excite discontent or dissatis- 
faction; to excite ill-will between the different classes 
of the King's subjects..." 

The sedition law was a convenient tool to frame 
up union leaders and radicals who hadn’t committed 
any real criminal act, but had angered or upset the 
aristocrats of commerce and their political pals. 
Seditious libel was the charge used in 1919 to rail- 
road some of the leaders of the Winnipeg General 
Strike into jail. 

Jim McLachlan, the militant trade union fire- 
brand, purposely tried to "excite ill-will" against the 
coal barons every day of his life. He had to be taught 
a lesson. He was sentenced to two years in Dorch- 
ester Penitentiary. 

The tough old labour radical provoked some 
curiosity in prison. One inmate asked him, "Why 
are you in jail?" 

"Sedition," Jim responded. 

The other prisoner appeared shocked by this 
admission. 

"Is that something to do with a woman?" he 
whispered 
"Sometimes," Jim said. 

"How many times did you do it?" 
"Dozens," said Jim. 


The miracle from down under 
The Great London Dock Strike of 1889 was one of 
the most important trade union victories ever. It 
was also almost a massive defeat. 

In the late 1880s some of the poorest and most 
exploited of England’s working class were the 
labourers on London’s docks. 

Most longshoremen worked only when there 
were cargoes to load or unload and had no income 
in slack times. These were the days before forklifts, 
cranes and containers, and stevedoring was back- 
breaking work. Wages were so low some dockers 

worked without shoes, slept in the riverside ware- 
houses and ate the edible cargo in ship’s holds. 

On August 12, 1889 the wharf labourers at Lon- 
don’s South West India Dock asked their employer 
for a few cents an hour pay increase for loading 
‘dirty cargo’ such as coal or grain. The company 
refused. 

The longshoremen - without a strike fund, or 
even a union - walked out on strike. 

Within days all 30,000 Thames River stevedores 
went out and the great port of London was shut down. 

By the end of August strike support from 
Britain’s then tiny labour movement was taxed to 
the limit. Food and money were running short, and 
it looked as though the dockers would be starved 
back to work under the same miserable conditions 
as before. 

Then what seemed like a miracle happened. 
Dock workers in Australia heard of the strike. They 
emptied their own war chest, and wired the money 
to help their English brothers prolong the strike. 

On September 16 the bosses caved in. They met 
with the newly formed Dock Labourers Union and 
signed a decent collective agreement. 

The Aussie dockers had saved a strike and helped 
to build a union half a world away. 


Labour Minutes recount the history of working people and take just a minute to read. 


-Dishaw-Roy 


Labour Minutes recount the history of working people and take just a minute to read. 


-Dishaw-Roy 
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When Quality of Life is the Goal 


A generation ago» organized labour in Canada and 
Holland developed markedly different strategies to 
deal wikh the issue of part-time work. Holland’s 
approach has been the clear winner, with major 
benefits all across Dutch society. 


by Broce O'Hara 


rt-time work presented labour unions in both 
Peire with a dilemma. Many workers, 

particularly working moms, wanted flexible and 
reduced work times. But part-time work as it was then 
structured caused unions real concern: 

Exploitation: Many part-time workers received lower 
wages for the same work, and a less-than-fair share of ben- 
efit and pension rights. 

Insecurity: Many part-timers had constantly-chang- 
ing schedules or were subject to layoff without notice. In 
some workplaces part-timers were not part of the bargain- 
ing unit, and thus potential strike-breakers. 

One-sided Flexibility: Fixed-cost benefits and ceil- 
ings on payroll taxes meant that part-time workers cost 
employers more per hour, so when part-timers were not 
financially exploited, employers would restrict access to 
part-time to work situations where part-time served the 
employer’s needs rather than those of the employee. 


THE CANADIAN RESPONSE 

The response of the Canadian labour movement to 
the whole issue of part-time work could best be summed 
up in one word: ambivalence. Unions in Canada couldn’t 
seem to decide whether to fight against part-time work it- 
self, or to fight to free part-time status from exploitation 
and insecurity. 

Gender politics made for strange alliances. Some male- 
dominated unions actively discouraged part-time options 
for their members as a way to deter women from taking 
“men’s jobs.” Some doctrinaire feminists in the labour 
movement argued that part-time options for women would 
create a “mommy track” in the workplace, and that only 
by working full-time would women be taken seriously. The 
upshot of all this is that organized labour in Canada was 
half-hearted in it’s attempts to push for employment stand- 


ards protections for part-time workers. Canadian unions 
did not mount any effective challenge to a payroll and ben- 
efit structure which biased Canadian employers towards 
long workweeks. 

The result, 20 years on, is that part-time work in 
Canada is still: often underpaid, insecure, and at the beck 
and call of the employer. A payroll and benefit structure 
that encourages long workweeks has been left in force, 
causing a steady upward creep in average work hours for 
full-time workers. 


THE DUTCH RESPONSE 
In Holland, quality of life (and particularly quality of 
family life) became the major philosophical value driving 
the labour movement. Flexible and reduced work times 
were seen as an important tool for making the workplace 
friendly to the needs of working parents of both genders. 
Rather than fighting the growth of part-time work, 
Dutch labour activists threw the whole weight of organized 
labour behind winning fair treatment for part-timers, with 
the results that: 
O part-timers in Holland must be paid the same hourly 
rate of pay as full-time workers; 
O part-timers must be given at least a prorated share of 
benefits, or cash in lieu; 
O where there’s a pension plan, part-timers must be 
allowed to join; 
O where there’s a union, part-timers must belong. 
Several years ago, major unions in Holland began 
making the right to work less than full-time a right of 
employment. A supervisor who refused an employee’s 
request to work less than full-time had to justify that refusal 
to an external arbitrator. This past year the right to work 
less than full-time has become an employment standard 
right for all Dutch workers. A combination of employment 
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standard regulations and individual collective agreement 
provisions ensure that part-time workers have predictable 
schedules and full job security. 

Unions also put strong pressure on the Dutch 
government to re-structure payroll taxes and employee 
benefits. Ceilings on payroll taxes tend to make overtime 
cheaper and part-time work more expensive for employers. 
Funding medical and dental costs as fixed-cost, per- 
employee items has the same effect. The Dutch 
Government was pushed to reverse this bias so that 
workers on shorter workweeks were cheaper for 
employers, and overtime more expensive. 


SMALL CHANGES, BIG RESULTS 

The changes that have been made in Holland to 
promote and support part-time work have proven to be 
keystone changes with big impacts across the economy: 

Low Unemployment: The employment spreading 
effect of having more than a third of the workforce part- 
time by choice has driven unemployment in the 
Netherlands below 3 percent. 

Reduced Tax Burden: Low unemployment in 
turn has sharply reduced the tax burden associated with 
recession, big differences can be expected in how that 


slowdown will play out in Holland versus Canada: 

Gentler: Payroll and benefit costs that are based 
on total hours worked rather than warm bodies on the 
payroll reduce the employer’s incentive to lay people off 
during an economic slowdown. When it has no economic 
advantage, employers are much more interested in 
temporary reductions in hours than in laying people off. 
And, while an unpaid day off each week creates a financial 
squeeze for workers, these privations are minor compared 
to the economic hardship and emotional devastation 
wrought by layoffs. 

Softer: Consider what happens in a climate of 
mass layoffs. Laid-off workers slash their expenditures 
drastically because they must. Survivors cut their 
expenditures almost as deeply, fearing they may go in the 
next round. Everyone stops buying; layoffs create more 
layoffs in a string of dominoes. Contrast this to what 
happens when everyone in a workplace takes a day off 
without pay, every other week. It’s annoying, rather than 
scary, so workers change their spending habits as little as 
possible. Demand softens only a little and the downward 
spiral is prevented. 

Shorter: What happens after a recession when the 
economy starts to recover? When employers have laid 


STOP CHILD LABOUR 


The ICFTU (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) has 
launched an international campaign to Stop Child Labour! As part of this 
campaign, the Canadian Labour Congress is collecting signatures for a 
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petition to be presented to government officials, international institutions 


and employers’ organizations. 
petitions at www.clc-ctc.ca. 


Some Facts on Child Labour: 


Today 150 million children are working. 


Please see our website for copies of posters and 


125 million of them have never seen inside a classroom. 
While at work, a large number of working children are affected by numerous 


hazards. 


More than two-thirds (70%) of all working children are found in the agricultural 
sector — followed by: manufacturing, wholesale & retail trade, restaurants and 
hotels, domestic and other “personal services.” 

Millions of adults are unemployed or are workers who do not earn enough to 
make a living. One way to stop child labour is to ensure that their parents have 
access to decent jobs, decent wages and that their right to join and form unions 


is respected. 
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photo: Vincenzo Pietropaolo from Canadians at Work 


people off at the start of a recession, they're often reluctant 
to rehire until they’re really sure the recession is over. They 
work their remaining staff overtime instead. “Jobless 
growth” was what they called this sad little dance after our 
last recession. By contrast, when a country handles its 
slowdowns with shorter workweeks, as soon as demand 
picks up, employees begin returning to full work 
schedules. 

If the global economy does go into recession, 
Canada will likely see a repeat of 1991: a million or more 
Canadians will lose their jobs, and it'll be several years 
before they’re all hired back. In Holland, what’s likely to 
happen is that several million people will cut back to 4-day 
workweeks. When the economy starts to recover after a 
period of months, they'll return to full-time hours. That is, 
of course, unless Dutch workers flatly refuse to go back to 
a five-day workweek... 


WORKER: Lucille Bernier processing food at 
Chambly, Quebec 


RECLAIMING THE FUTURE 

Why aren't similar changes happening here? It's 
not because Canadians don't want to work less. In poll after 
poll, Canadians are saying they are stressed out and need 
more time off. One poll even suggests that most Canadian 
working women are so exhausted they'd prefer a good 
night of sleep over a good night of sex. And you don't need 
to tell Canadian employers that a tired and stressed-out 
workforce is less than productive, makes too many 
mistakes and is cranky with the customers. They see it 
every day. 

What needs to happen is that unions in Canada 
need to get off the fence about part-time work. We need to 
educate, advocate and negotiate for full employment rights 


for all part-time workers in this country. We can use 
Holland as a model and an example. 

We must also pressure the Federal and Provincial 
Governments to overhaul Canada's antiquated payroll tax 
and employee benefits structure. 

Fixed-cost benefits and payroll taxes with ceilings 
are a dog-in-the-manger, making Canadian employers 
resistant to voluntary, individual reductions in work time. 
The extra payroll costs an employer has to pay when an 
employee drops back to part-time aren't as large as the 
savings an employer can expect through higher 
productivity. But the costs are visible and certain, while the 
productivity savings are hidden and theoretical in an 
employer’s mind. 

The changes needed to reverse the onus of 
Canada’s tax and benefit structure are relatively simple. 
First, restructure payroll deductions for Canada Pension 
Plan and Employment Insurance to make contribution 
rates zero on the first $8,000 of income per year. Remove 
the ceilings on contributory income at the same time. 
Taken together, the two changes are revenue-neutral, so El 
and CPP benefits won’t be affected. 

The other area needing reform is health care 
benefits. As currently structured, Medical and Dental 
Plans are a large and fixed cost for employers. When 
employees work overtime, the cost per hour of those 
benefits goes down. When the workweek is shortened, 
costs per hour rise. How should it be changed? A first step 
would be for the Federal Government to work with the 
Provinces to expand Medicare to include dental care 
coverage. Then, instead of funding Medicare/Denticare as 
a fixed fee item, it should be funded as a contributory 
program like EI and CPP with a zero contribution rate on 
the first $8,000 of income and a percentage rate 
contribution on all income thereafter. 

With these changes in place the perverse rewards 
of the current system would be reversed: employers who 
overwork their employees would bear the cost of the 
unemployment they create. Employers who spread the 
work around would share in the savings that result when 
welfare and EI costs are reduced. 

There’s no need for Canada to legislate a shorter 
workweek. Just remove the obstacles which have 
prevented the three million Canadians who want to work 
less from doing so, and they'll cut Canada’s unemployment 
rate in half while making the country more family-friendly. 

The 21st Century was supposed to be a time of 
leisure and prosperity. In Holland it is becoming so. In 
Canada it still could happen, if we learn from Holland's 
success. 


Bruce O'Hara was a contributor to Memos to the Prime 
Minister, edited by Harvey Schachter and published by 
Wiley. 
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The Saskatchewan Union of Nurses is 
proud to be affiliated with the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour and the Canadian 
Federation of Nurses Unions. 


Together with 2.3 million Canadian 
workers, Saskatchewan nurses 
struggle for better working conditions, 
improved wages and access to public 
health care services. 


SUN members ask for your 
support as we bargain a new 
collective agreement in 2002 
and work to preserve medicare. 


The University Employees’ Union 
CUPE Local 1975 
University of Saskatchewan 


Take This Job and Love It! 


Injecting Humanity Into Our Work 
and Community For Over 50 Years 
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WORKING LESS 
IS 
WORKING IN FRANCE 


BY ANDERS HAYDEN 


OCTOBER 1997: 


France’s new government of Socialists, Communists and Greens launches a plan to reduce 
the work week from 39 to 35 hours to tackle a stubborn 12.5 percent unemployment rate, 
fulfilling a demand of labour unions, associations of the unemployed and others on the left. 


2 66 


“An attack on entrepreneurs, 


a triumph of ideology over reason,” “economic suicide!," 


reply the critics on the right. The terrifying burden of new regulation and higher labour costs 
is sure to scare away investment and destroy, rather than create, jobs, they say. 


FAST-FORWARD TO 2001: 


Unemployment is down to 8.7 percent in France, which saw the fastest job growth in Europe 
the previous year. Almost a third of the unemployed are back at work and the 35-hour week is 
the government’s most popular policy, admits The Economist, which had been one of the 
voices of doom. Large majorities of workers say that the 35-hour week has improved their 
quality of life. While France’s employers’ association, Medef, is still fuming, many busi- 
nesses have linked shorter hours to productivity-boosting work re-organization. And, for what 
it’s worth, foreign investment in France has reached record levels, up 36 percent from 1999 to 


2000, the year the 35-hour week became law. 


Ithough the critics were unable or unwilling to see 
IX: France's 35-hour week was designed to walk a 
ine line, balancing social justice and economic 
pragmatism within the constraints of global capitalism. It 
has combined legislation, collective bargaining to work out 
the details in each sector or workplace and significant fi- 
nancial incentives - through payroll tax cuts for firms that 
reach a shorter-hours deal with their workers. Key parts of 
the package are salary moderation (limited wage growth) 
and negotiated increases in work-time flexibility, allow- 
ing firms to better respond to fluctuating demand and to 
increase operating hours. 

Nearly 7 million employees, about half the private 
sector workforce, had moved into the 35-hour era by June 
2001 and small firms have until 2002 to make the change. 
The 35-hour week law, really a 1600-hour year law, has 
opened up a range of possibilities. Many workers have 
gained a half-day off per week or a long weekend every 
two weeks, which are generally more popular than a straight 


seven-hour day. Others enjoy more days off over the year, 
in addition to the five weeks paid vacation that are as fun- 
damental to French life as good wine and the right to vote. 
"Time banks" allow some to save for long periods of leave. 
Many deals give individual workers the choice of reduc- 
ing their hours further. 

The evidence that the 35-hour week is creating vast 
numbers of new jobs is now “indisputable,” the Commis- 
sariat général du Plan, France's strategic planning agency, 
concluded this June. The report's lead author, Henri 
Rouilleault, says that work-time reduction since June 1996 
has created a net total of 285,000 jobs or about one-sixth 
of all jobs created in that time. (For its part, the Employ- 
ment Ministry, speaks of 357,000 jobs created or saved in 
three years due to the 35-hour week and notes that last 
year was the most “employment-rich” in a half-century). 
Rouilleault expects half a million jobs once the process is 
finished - less than some had hoped for, but a far cry from 
"economic suicide." 
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Beyond direct job creation, Rouilleault says the 35- 
hour week has put French society “into motion” and ended 
the “general climate of pessimism.” France has moved into 
a virtuous circle: job creation, savings on the costs of un- 
employment, increased consumer and investor confidence, 
and further job creation. Unless a slowing global economy 
gets in the way, the goal of full employment - a utopian 
fantasy only a few years ago - is now on the horizon. The 
experience resembles that of the Netherlands which nego- 
tiated major worktime cuts in the 1980s and 1990s and has 
seen unemployment fall from 12 to 1.9 percent by May 
2001. 

A number of studies suggest that for most people in 
France, improved quality of life has been even more im- 
portant than the employment gains. A major May 2001 
report by DARES, the French Employment Ministry’s re- 
search bureau, found that work-time reduction had im- 
proved quality of life for 59 percent of workers surveyed, 
while only 13 percent had experienced a deterioration. An 
October 2000 poll done by CSA, a market research and 
opinion polling agency, found even better results, with 87 
percent of 35-hour workers saying that their quality of life 
had improved. 

For many, a shorter work week is simply a chance to 
breathe, for life to be less of a race. According to the 
DARES study 40 percent of women and 33 percent of men 
say they are using free time for rest. About half of all par- 
ents say they are now spending more time with their chil- 
dren. And 40 percent are spending more time with their 
spouse or partner, creating opportunities for more enjoy- 
ment of a favourite French past-time. In contrast, recent 
studies in Britain and Canada have found that too much 

work is ruining many couples’ sex lives. 

One recent report in Britain's /ndependent on the 35- 
hour “miracle” also suggests that 
French men are now doing more of 
the ironing and the shopping. The 
DARES study finds little empirical 

evidence for this so far, as women are 
generally still stuck with the house- 
hold work. Even so, women are 
slightly more likely than men to say 
their quality of life has improved. And 
the distribution of unpaid work in the 
home has become a topic of discus- 
sion for many couples and for French 
society generally. 

The leisure boom has had other 
noticeable effects, according to press 
reports. Libraries and museums are 
unusually busy on Friday afternoons. 
Subscriptions to the leading health 
club chain are up 17 percent. Do-it- 
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(ur Vision for Labour in the elst Century : 


Getting out of the "Suites" and back to the "Streets" 
Motivating the “Rank and File” by Carrying their Message 


We Stand in Solidarity 


yourself projects and gardening around the home are on 
the rise. Tour operators have never seen so much demand 
for short get-aways. 

The 35-hour week is certainly a “source of better liv- 
ing,” writes Michel Clerget in the left-wing daily 
L'Humanité, “even if this liberated time also reveals in- 
equalities.” In addition to gender inequalities, class differ- 
ences are evident. High-income earners are behind the 
growing demand for three-day jaunts to Venice or Am- 
sterdam, but such outings are out of reach for many - lead- 
ing to demands for more free concerts and cultural activi- 
ties that can be enjoyed closer to home. 

In exchange for shorter average hours, some firms have 
increased the amount of evening and weekend work, and 
“annualized” hours that vary throughout the year are now 
common. Extreme variations in hours, with little advanced 
warning, can cause real hardship for workers. Yet increased 
work-time flexibility for employers is not always bad for 
workers. Some French firms, for example, have moved to 
a 32-hour week for most of the year and hired more per- 
manent employees, in return for 42 hours of work during 
peak periods. Keeping work-time flexibility for employ- 
ers within reasonable bounds, and fighting for more “time 
sovereignty” for workers, have become a key part of the 
labour unions’ struggle to ensure that the 35-hour week 
lives up to its promise for workers. 

As for wages, nine out of ten workers so far have 
moved to 35 hours with no loss in pay, although nearly 
half have seen wage freezes for just over two years on av- 
erage. Wage moderation was relatively uncontroversial 
when solidarity with the unemployed was the main prior- 
ity, but as the economy has heated up so have wage de- 
mands. In a few cases, workers have managed to undo ex- 
isting wage moderation pacts. Meanwhile, the incomes of 
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all minimum-wage workers continue to rise through a com- 
plicated salary top-up formula and yearly increases in the 
minimum wage. 

A major challenge ahead is the full implementation 
of 35 hours in the public sector, where the government in 
its role as employer has resisted new hiring to the dismay 
of the unions. Small business leaders are also clamouring 
for a loosening of the rules before work-time reduction is 
required of them next year. 

The financial incentives policies, a key piece in the 
35-hour puzzle, have also generated controversy. The pay- 
roll tax cuts for firms that reduce hours have helped to 
avoid labour cost increases for employers and wage cuts 
for employees. The financial support amounts to about 
$1440 Canadian on average per employee. It largely pays 
for itself due to savings on social spending and higher tax 
revenues when the unemployed go back to work, accord- 
ing to the state planning agency. But the French govern- 
ment’s desire to draw on the growing surplus in the unem- 
ployment insurance and social security funds to help fi- 
nance the 35-hour process has run into major resistance 
from both employers and unions who manage these funds. 

Despite the fears of critics on the right, the 35-hour 
week has not resulted in a general increase in labour costs 
or made French firms uncompetitive. This was a result of 
the increased productivity and flexibility, limited wage 
increases, and state financial incentives. The flipside is that 
some on the left have been disappointed by the lack of 
significant redistribution of wealth from capital to labour. 
There are also those who insist the government should have 
moved further and faster in reducing hours to bring down 
unemployment more rapidly. And some, this author in- 

cluded, would like work-time reduction to be part ofa more 
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permanent shift in priorities aimed at 
creating ecologically-sustainable alter- 
natives to the current economic model 
of infinite growth driven by consum- 
erist excess. 

France’s 35-hour week has 
proven the critics on the right wrong, 
even if it has not met all the expecta- 
tions of some on the left. It has man- 
aged to deliver solid gains in employ- 
ment and quality of life in the highly- 
constrained context of global capital- 
ism - the type of reform that many had 
argued was no longer possible. The 
changes may not be revolutionary so 
far, but they have helped to restore hope 
in progressive change through collec- 
tive action. And with more time to de- 
vote to social change, French citizens 
may be able to turn this reform into 
something even more deeply transformative in the future. 


Anders Hayden is a freelance writer and the author of 
Sharing the Work, Sparing the Planet: Work Time, Con- 
sumption, & Ecology and the former research & policy 
coordinator for 32 HOURS: Action for Full Employment. 
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Making Unions Meaningful 
to the Typical Member 


by denice Foley 


Canadian unions’ women’s committees’ ability to 

increase women’s participation in union decision 
making. Prior to the study, I had believed unions to be the 
primary democratizing force in the workplace because their 
power and representativeness ensured workers’ concerns 
would be voiced and addressed. Now, although union 
power has eroded and I am much more realistic (as a result 
of the study) about the limits on unions’ ability to repre- 
sent their members’ interests, I remain convinced that work- 
ers are better off with union representation. However, in 
my opinion, union structures and practices must be adapted 
to enable unions to respond to the changing needs of their 
members. 

There is a great deal of evidence that the composition 

of the labour force is changing as a result of demographic 
and social trends, and globalization. Some of the changes 
include more women, more mothers, more single parents, 
more minorities and more part-time and temporary work- 
ers. As the labour force changes, so does the profile of the 
“typical” union member. No longer is he white, male, and 
married with a stay-at-home wife looking after the chil- 
dren. Unfortunately, union traditions, practices and proce- 
dures generally appear to be continuing to serve this mythi- 
cal member. The consequences are easy to see. Increas- 
ingly, dues-paying members are questioning whether 
they’re getting the returns they expected from unioniza- 
tion. Unions are having to fight harder to retain the loyalty 
of a membership that may be more inclined to form part- 
nerships with management in an effort to resolve their prob- 
lems. Organizing younger workers is becoming more dif- 
ficult because their part-time work experience while going 
to school has often left them frustrated with collective 
agreements that limit the number of hours they can work 
or their pay and promotion opportunities, because they lack 
seniority. 

In truth, it was much easier for unions to carry out 
their function when the membership was more homogene- 
ous. Unions are democratic institutions, so majorities rule. 
When the membership consists of a disparate mix of inter- 
est groups - all wanting their concerns to be addressed - 


Sc years ago, I studied the factors affecting two 
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and resources are limited so that not all interests can be 
satisfied, then any decision made will disappoint many 
people. The solution appears to be to let consensus emerge, 
but that is a long, drawn-out process that is also frustrating 
for many of those awaiting change. And unfortunately, as 
I discovered in carrying out the study previously mentioned, 
structures and practices are frequently impediments to 
change. 

I will conclude this essay with a few examples of how 
union structures impeded the women’s committees’ abil- 
ity to carry out their formal mandate - to increase women’s 
participation in union decision making. These structures 
could create similar problems for any other interest group 
trying to secure change. What is insidious about them is 
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for a living, you have 

3 choices in life: 

I. whine and complain; 
2. quit; 

3, organize a union... 


in your work place? 


that while their intent was not to foster male dominance 
within the union, they nonetheless did so. For that reason, 
all union structures need to be scrutinized carefully to en- 
sure that they do not simply reinforce the status quo, which 
serves an increasingly smaller proportion of the member- 
ship. 

The first major problem in one of the unions was that, in 
an effort to be fair, different occupational groupings that 
varied greatly in size but were gender-typed (with the fe- 
male-dominated groupings by far the larger in size but the 
fewer in number), were all given one vote at the executive 
leadership table. This effectively meant that the male occu- 
pational groupings made the decisions in the union even 
though they represented a minority of the membership. The 
only way the female members’ wishes could prevail was if 
they could secure sufficient male support for their initia- 
tives. 

Both women’s committees were set up as advisory 
committees, which meant that the executive leaderships of 
the unions (which were both male-dominated) could (and 
did) control committee budgets and activities. This meant 
that unless the initiatives being pursued found favour with 
enough male leaders, they could be crushed before they were 
ever presented to the membership for approval. 

In one of the unions, money was not made available to 
allow committee members to get time off from work to build 
grassroots support for women’s issues. The importance of 
grassroots support for achieving change was well-docu- 
mented in the union that encouraged the women’s commit- 
tee to establish linkages with the grassroots. 

Acquiring leadership positions was extremely difficult 
for women if they had families. Union meetings were held 
at night, and training conferences and conventions occurred 


What are the problems 
You have a right to deal 


with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 


Time to do something! NÉ 
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work place. 


cep Ad 


on the weekends. Childcare was frequently unavailable and 
husbands, if present, were often involved in the union too. 
Non-attendance was considered evidence of lack of inter- 
est in union affairs and attending these union events was 
prerequisite to becoming an activist and future leader. 

Women felt that they were not welcomed onto negoti- 
ating committees, or indeed onto any other decision mak- 
ing body. Hence their participation was limited and there 
were few proponents willing to speak up on behalf of wom- 
en’s issues. 

There are numerous other examples that could be re- 
counted but I believe the point has been made - structures 
and practices can be major impediments to change. On a 
positive note, eventually both committees were able to se- 
cure a number of gains for women and to achieve structural 
reforms as well. But it took enormous amounts of effort, 
persistence, political smarts and conviction, and consensus 
around the issues had to be developed from the grassroots 
up. 

The main finding of the study was that a mobilized 
membership could substantially influence leadership actions. 
I therefore believe that the greatest responsibility for union 
transformation for the 21% century lies with union members 
themselves. At a minimum, they must start to attend union 
meetings so they can participate in decision-making about 
union priorities and future strategies. Union leaders must, 
through member-directed education, prepare their member- 
ships to fulfill their role in a responsible fashion. Unless 
this happens, the Canadian labour movement and workers 
themselves may face a grim future. 


Janice Foley is an Assistant Professor in the Faculty of 
Administration at the University of Regina. 
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If you look Downstream - 


The Bugs are getting Organized 


How much of a conflict really exists between 
workers and environmentalists... or is it all a 
product of corporate interests? Both groups are 
taking a close look at the need to develop alliances 
in the struggle to preserve our health in this 
world of chemicals. 


by Mae Burrows 


key aide to BC’s new Liberal premier Gordon 
A Campbell recently advised his leader that labour 

should be "crushed like a bug” if there is any op- 
position to changes in labour laws. He offered the same 
advice “for the environmental, aboriginal and poverty 
activists groups” if, presumably, 
they stand in the way of the gov- 
ernment's plans to cut spending 
on social programs, undermine 
environmental protections and 
privatize government operations. 

If we are going to resist this 

agenda, and indeed if we are go- 
ing to survive in an increasingly 
corporatized world, labour must 
build strong alliances with envi- 
ronmental, aboriginal and social justice communities. In 
addition to allying with anti-poverty and social justice or- 
ganizations, labour must be willing to engage in environ- 
mental-justice issues. Unions should be working in every 
community to eliminate toxic substances from work-sites, 
communities and the environment. There is an enormous 
amount of destructive toxins in our environment. 

Toxins - poisons in pesticides, cleaning substances 
and many industrial processes - are known to cause can- 
cer, particularly among blue-collar workers. Toxins have 
been implicated in infertility and sterility, birth defects, 
and troublesome diseases such as endometriosis. They will 
have a silent and deadly impact on future generations. 


Environmentally, 
we all live 


downstream... 


There are genetic and lifestyle causes of cancer, but 
the World Health Organization estimates that at least 80 
percent of all cancers are environmentally related, mean- 
ing that there is a lot we can do to control our exposure to 
cancer-causing substances. Only a small fraction of the 
chemicals we use on a daily ba- 
sis has been tested for their long- 
term effects on humans and the 
environment. While we don't 
know what most of these chemi- 
cals are doing to us, we do know 
that there has been a tragic and 
marked increase in cancer since 
World War II. During the 1930s 
there was a one-in-thirty inci- 
dence of cancer among Canadi- 
ans. By the 1970s it had risen sharply to one-in-five, and 
today Canadians face a one-in-three chance of contracting 
cancer in their lifetimes. 

In a wonderful but disturbing book called Living 
Downstream: An Ecologist Looks at Cancer and the Envi- 
ronment, author Sandra Steingrabber describes the on- 
slaught of artificial chemicals we are exposed to. The im- 
age of "living downstream" means that we are unwillingly 
and unknowingly exposed to these chemicals. It has be- 
come a symbol for environmental justice. People inside 
and outside of the labour movement must join together to 
fight for right-to-know laws that inform us of what chemi- 
cals we are exposed to and how we can eliminate them 
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from our lives. 

Some unions are fighting the environmental causes 
of cancer. One example is the Canadian Autoworkers’ Pre- 
vent Cancer Campaign. Union health and safety activists 
are encouraged to 


inducing a kind of toxic-shock syndrome. This causes them 
to swim too close to the surface in warm water where they 
become more vulnerable to predators. The ability of salmon 
to find their way back to their spawning grounds, one of 


identify carcinogens in 
their workplaces and 
insist they be removed 
and substituted with 
less hazardous prod- 
ucts. They work with 
other community ac- 
tivists to ensure that 
the entire community 
knows about the can- 
cer-causing products 
they are exposed to. 
The goal is a unified 


@ur earth is like a living organism with 
a failing respiratory system, poisoned 
bodily fluids and cancerous shin. For 
greed and profits our world has leen 
sichened and hurt like the bodies of so 


many workers. We extend the struggle 
for health and safety outside our 
workplace - we fight as GAW members 
for the health and safety of our world. 


the great mysteries of 
these beautiful fish, is 
controlled by a hormonal 
response that can be dis- 
rupted by exposure to tox- 
ins. A spruce bud-worm 
pesticide spraying that oc- 
curred in Atlantic Canada 
caused a complete repro- 
ductive collapse of the 
salmon population. In- 
creasing numbers of Orca 
(killer whales) are wash- 
ing up on west coast 


campaign to eliminate 
toxins, not only for the 
health and safety of 
workers but for their 
families and communities. The Canadian Labour Congress 
also has a Prevent Cancer Campaign. 

Endocrine-disrupting chemicals are another issue of 
concern to workers. These are chemicals that interfere with 
hormonal development or function. For instance, if the 
mother of a male fetus is exposed to an endocrine-disrup- 
tor, say a pesticide, at the critical moment when the fetus 
develops its testicles, there could be cell damage that will 
not show up until adolescence, a time of enormous hormo- 
nal changes. The combination of fetal hormonal disrup- 
tion and the changes in the teen can lead to testicular can- 
cer. The incidence of this type of cancer is especially high 
in industrialized communities. 

Birth defects are also being caused by fathers exposed 
to toxins. Some studies now show that fathers exposed to 
solvents on the job have a greater risk of having babies 
born without brains. Leukemia is now showing up in chil- 
dren of fathers who breathe large amounts of vehicle ex- 
haust. And pregnant women married to men, such as me- 
chanics, exposed to petroleum-based chemicals are more 
likely to miscarry. Infertility and sterility are on the rise, 
threatening to rob future generations of their right to choose 
to conceive. 

Toxins are also harming other species. Most Cana- 
dian cities, especially those on the west coast, provide only 
primary treatment to sewage. Endocrine-disrupting sub- 
stances flow directly into BC’s estuaries and rivers and 
from there into the Pacific Ocean, home to salmon and 
Orcas and dozens of other species. A once rich and healthy 
marine environment has been seriously degraded. Endo- 
crine-disrupting chemicals affect salmon in many ways, 
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shores and their deaths are 
attributed to exposure to 
toxins. Eliminating ex- 
posure to toxins in 
workplaces, communities and the environment should be 
an obvious issue to bring labour, environmentalists and 
social justice activists together. But often economic black- 
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in losses if workers push too 
hard for safe, healthy workplaces) 
drives a wedge between the groups. 
And often this wedge is used to sepa- 
rate workers and environmentalists 
over other environmental issues. 

In 1997 some unions and envi- 
ronmentalists on the west coast be- 
came concerned about this corporate- 
sponsored rift and its consequences in 
the community, so they held meetings 
to discuss strategies for bridging the 
gap. Led by the Canadian Auto Work- 
ers Union (CAW), unions and envi- 
ronmental groups sought common 
ground. They wanted to show the 
world that unions and environmental- 
ists could work together, contrary to 
the phoney wall that had been erected 
by the corporate media. Social time 
and food sharing were built into each 
meeting to emphasize informal con- 
nections and dialogue. Networking, 
information-sharing, conflict resolu- 
tion and building tactical relationships were the desired out- 
comes. Two years later, the Labour Environmental Alliance 
Society (LEAS) was born, based on a belief that the values 
and goals of labour, environmental and social justice com- 
munities largely coincide. 

An example of a LEAS project comes out of the 2000 
convention of the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’/ 
CAW held in Vancouver. Union shore workers told the en- 
vironment committee about the reactions they were experi- 
encing after using commercial cleaning products. Burning 
eyes and throat, respiratory distress and skin rashes were re- 
ported. The outcome was a multi-union/environmental project 
sponsored by LEAS called Cleaners, Toxins and the Ecosys- 
tem. The project involves cleaners from four different un- 
ions (CAW, CUPE, HEU and UFCW) in a fish plant, a hotel, 
a recreational centre, a school, a long-term care home and a 
meat-processing plant. LEAS works with health and safety 
committees and a team of environmentalists to examine in- 
gredients in cleaning products and then to try to find safer 
substitutes. Some products are appalling. They are loaded 
with carcinogens, endocrine disruptors, liver and kidney 
damagers and sensitizers. Workers have been using these 
products for years without being made aware of what's in 
them. Innocent bystanders, including children and the eld- 
erly, who use the facilities that are being cleaned, have no 
idea what they are being exposed to. Workers have a right- 

to-know the long and short-term consequences of what they 
are exposed to in cleaning products, just as consumers should. 
We must work together to maintain our health and safety 
laws and to have our right-to-know and our right-to refuse 


extended to the community. 
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WORKER: Nell deHeyer, a research scientist, monitors lobster 
populations and migration patterns in New Brunswick. 


And the final straw is that all these toxins go into our 
rivers and oceans through our inadequate sewage treatment 
system where some claim that “dilution is the solution to 
pollution.” Others would argue that since we don’t know what 
these toxins will do cumulatively to salmon and marine life 
over the generations, we should exercise the precautionary 
principle and not dump these substances into rivers and the 
ocean. 

The Cleaners, Toxins and the Ecosystem project illus- 
trates the positive benefits of alliance work. The outcome 
will be healthier and greener jobs with fewer toxins. LEAS 
can carry out this work because it has a history of bringing 
seemingly disparate groups together. Health and safety and 
environmental standards regarding toxins provide an espe- 
cially important ground for joint work. 

There are many other areas where labour, environmen- 
tal and social justice groups must work together: stopping 
the privatization of our natural resources, health care and 
education, creating decent housing opportunities for all, fight- 
ing poverty, ensuring that there is clean, accessible, afford- 
able public transit in our cities, and standing side-by-side 
with, and demanding justice for our First Nations allies. When 
we work together in strategic alliances, there is no way we 
can be crushed like a bug. 


Mae Burrows is the executive director of the Labour Envi- 
ronmental Alliance Society and a member of the Canadian 
Auto Workers Union. For more information on the Labour 
Environmental Alliance Society: phone 604-669-1921, write 
to #106 - 131 Water Street, Vancouver, BC V6B 4M3 or 


e-mail mburrows@telus.net . 
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working class politics in the 21st century 


Who really speaks out 
strong public health care for our families 

and works to protect 
workplace health and safety 

the everyday things 
quality public education for our children 


we all value? 


The CAW has 
launched a national 
Taskforce on Working 
Class Politics in the 
21" Century. The idea 
is to engage CAW 
members, activists and 
leaders in discussions 
on the role of our 


union in politics. 


Politics is about more 
than just government. 
It’s also about power 
and change and what 
groups in society get 
attention and results. 
It’s also about. how 
people organize to 
create change. Politics 
is about more than 
government, it’s really 
about what kind of 


society we want. 


CAW TC, \ 
CANADA 


Want to find out more about the 
CAW Taskforce? Contact your 
local union or check out 

web ceca on the Internet and 


look under laskforce on Politics. 


ITS 
ABOUT 
TIME 


by Julie White 


many locations, the Communications, Energy and 

Paperworkers Union (CEP) decided to look more 
closely at hours of work. The result has been the publica- 
tion of two studies, widespread education in the union, a 
resolution to Convention and a campaign to reduce hours 
of work. Representing 150,000 workers in the private sec- 
tor, the union has decided that this issue is central in ob- 
taining a better standard of living for members and also in 
fighting back against a business agenda of continuous 
downsizing. The union has learned a lot over the last five 


years. 


Fs job loss combined with increased overtime in 


OVERTIME 
The CEP carried out a major study of hours of work 


in the B.C. pulp and paper industry. It produced three con- 
troversial results that questioned traditional wisdom on 
overtime. 
> Is overtime caused by emergency situations? 
Most overtime is not used for emergencies, but to cover 
for vacations, statutory holidays, sickness and other leave. 
Downsizing has reduced the number of workers to the point 
where there are not enough workers to cover for negoti- 
ated time off. Over half of workers in the mills estimated 
that from half to all of the overtime could be replaced with 
full-time workers. 
> Is overtime cheaper than hiring more workers? 
It’s cheaper for employers to use overtime than pay 
for additional workers and their benefits package, right? 
Wrong. The CEP study found that employers would save 
money by reducing overtime and hiring more workers. An 
economist analysed the relative costs, including everything 
from benefits and payroll taxes down to training and tools. 
To put it simply, in BC pulp and paper mills overtime costs 
double the straight time rate (this includes time and a half 
pay, the cost of a banked overtime arrangment, call in and 
meal tickets). By comparison, what does it cost to hire a 
new worker? It costs the straight time rate and less than 
another 50 percent to cover all the benefits and other ex- 
penses — in other words less than time and a half. Where 


overtime is costing double time, replacing overtime with 
more workers is a substantial saving. In a situation where 
overtime costs time and a half, replacing overtime with 
new workers would be a no-cost proposition. 
> Are workers willing to reduce overtime? 

This is a hot issue and the CEP has heard all about how 
you can’t touch overtime because our members want the 
money and how difficult it would be to propose taking it 
away. There is a stereotype that every worker is taking all 
the overtime available, but it is a stereotype. The real story 
is more mixed. We found a pattern of a minority of work- 
ers (5-15 percent) who work all the overtime they can, but 
there is a similar proportion who never work overtime, 
while the majority are spread through the middle, working 
some and refusing some. Also, there is no point refusing 
overtime individually, because it simply goes to the next 
in line, but if it’s a question of saving or creating jobs a 
large majority of CEP members wanted to give it up. It 
was a surprise for many, but 73 percent of our members in 
BC mills said they were willing to give up overtime in 
order to create jobs. 


SHORTER REGULAR HOURS OF WORK 
> Workers on shorter hours love it. 

In a study of locals that had negotiated a reduction in 
their regular hours of work, the CEP found huge enthusi- 
asm for the reduced work time. Many times CEP members 
said that if employers ever threatened the additional time 
off that they had gained, there would be an automatic strike. 

To give just one example, at Sarnia in southern On- 
tario there are a number of petro-chemical plants on 
37 1/3 hours per week. The day workers at these plants 
work 40 hours most weeks, but take a Friday off work 
every three weeks to bring their average down to 37 1/3. 
This gives them a long weekend and sometimes a four day 
weekend when combined with a statutory holiday. These 
Fridays are called Happy Fridays and are marked on the 
calenders with happy faces. Because there are so many 
workers in the community with Fridays off, community 
events like picnics and tournaments are organised on those 
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Vascular Technologist PAY, EQUITY Medical Records Techniclan | ‘instdiment Processing 
Technician utility Rte MPRAKED RENSION,&, BEMEFITS ...... File Clerk 
Ingredient Control Abista AE RETENTION OF, SKILLED i -Madical Records Clerk 
Respiratory Technologist HEALTHCARE WORKERS: ù Physlotherapy Assistant 


Receptionist Programmer Maintenance Mechanic Combined Lab & X-RayTéchnician Patient 
Placement Clerk Operating Room Scheduler Admitting Clerk Activity Worker ; -Physical Therapy 


Assistant Chief Engineer Medical Radiation WIERMATI Electrician - Information Systems 


Technician Payroll Clerk MEMBERS OF LOCAL 3, VIA) valli Unit Assistant Daily 


-THE BACKBONE OE HEALTH CARE 


days and everyone in Samia (a community of 20,000) 
knows about Happy Fridays. 

The front line supervisors at the rubber plant also get 
Happy Fridays, but one year upper management was con- 
templating cutting them out as a cost saving measure. The 
supervisors went straight to the union, asking to unionize 
and get help to fight this and, as the union president ex- 
plained, “They gave them their Fridays back in a hell of a 
hurry.” 

> Schedules are critical. 

General talk of reduced hours of work is an abstrac- 
tion. What can make it attractive are the details about the 
time off and the impact on schedules. Scheduling, or how 
work time is organized, is very important in workers’ lives 
and looking at shorter hours opens up opportunities for 
better schedules. Often workers are interested in blocks of 
time away from work but sometimes, and especially for 
shift workers, shorter hours offer other improvements.For 
example, proposing a move from 40 or 42 hours to 37 1/3 
hours a week could mean a long weekend every third week 
for day workers, as in the Sarnia example given above. For 
shift workers working 12 hour shifts, moving to 37 1/3 
hours could mean working only 3 shifts instead of 4 ina 
row, taking every 9" week off work entirely, or more week- 
ends at home. These changes are significant. It’s impor- 
tant to get specific about what shorter hours would 


actually look like. 
> Shorter Hours, No Loss in Pay? 

If you read the CEP resolution below, it does not say 
that shorter hours will be negotiated with no loss in pay. 
Shorter hours of work is a benefit to workers to be negoti- 
ated like any other. In negotiations, it may be appropriate 
to trade for it in the same way as increased wage rates, 
better pensions or any other improvement. There are situ- 
ations in which workers are prepared to take less pay in 
order to get more time off. 

The CEP has negotiated different arrangements. When 
the energy workers moved from 40 to 37 1/3 hours, it was 
with no loss in pay. On the day that the change was imple- 
mented, the hourly rate was increased, so that there was no 
reduction in pay. 

The pulp and paper workers in Quebec are a different 
example. They moved to 37 1/3 hours in 1974, after a 4 
month strike in the whole eastern Canada pulp and paper 
industry. The workers in Quebec refused to return to work 
without a reduction in hours. Wages were not increased to 
compensate, but one additional worker had to be hired for 
every 8 production workers in the mills. As these new 
workers came into the entry level jobs, many workers had 
to be promoted up the ladder, getting an increased pay rate. 
However, pay rates are negotiated for eastern Canada on 
an hourly basis, so workers in Quebec on 37 1/3 hours are 


Grain Services Union 


(ILWU - Canada) 


2334 Mcintyre Street 
Regina, SK S4P 2S2 


Phone: (306)522-6686 Fax: (306)565-3430 
E-mail: gsu.regina@sk.sympatico.ca 
Website: www.gsu.ca 


Greetings and Solidarity from the 
members of Grain Services Union. 


Representing workers in Western Canada 
for over 60 Years. 
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paid less than their counterparts in 
Ontario and Atlantic Canada, who 
are still working 40 or 42 hours. It 
is important to note that mill work- 
ers in Quebec have no interest in 
changing their arrangement. 

Bell Canada is an interesting 
example. In 1994, 12,000 techni- 
cians moved from 38 hours to 36 
hours a week, taking the cut in pay. 
They also moved to a 9 hour day 
and a 4 day week. Initially this was 
done reluctantly in order to avoid 
lay-offs and for just one year. The 
workers liked it so much that they 
didn’t want to lose it. They discov- 
ered that the loss in pay was small 
given marginal tax rates, and felt 
that they were more than compen- 
sated with the 3 day weekends. The 
employer felt very differently and 
cancelled the arrangement at the end 
ofthe year, despite strong efforts by 
the union to maintain it. 


WHY MOVE TO SHORTER 


HOURS? 

Research continues to show 
that families are under pressure be- 
cause of long hours worked by both 
partners. In surveys, half of all 
workers say that they do not have 
time for their families and friends 


CEP Resolution on Hours of Work 


WHEREAS the CEP and the broader union movement have struggled for shorter hours of work, 
both to create employment and for the well-being of workers; 

WHEREAS the CEP has stressed the importance of the reduction of working time at the 1994 
Convention in the policy documents entitled "Reduction of Working Time" and "Working Fami- 
lies"; 

WHEREAS the polarization of hours has lead to increased inequality between workers with long 
hours and those who have too few hours of work; 

WHEREAS hours of work, shift work and scheduling are issues of importance to CEP members 
and have been the subject of negotiations in all sectors of the union; 

WHEREAS overtime has increased while the number of jobs has declined in many CEP indus- 
tries; 

WHEREAS longer hours of work is part of a strategy by employers, combined with more part- 
time work and contracting out, to decrease regular full-time work in favour of a flexible work 
force; 

WHEREAS the CEP has been at the forefront in negotiating shorter hours of work and has carried 


out groundbreaking research in this area; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the CEP reaffirms its commitment to making reduced 
hours of work a union priority, both for the welfare of workers and to create employment; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT, as a priority of the union, hours of work issues will be 
incorporated into the on-going publications, education, conferences and other activities of the un- 
ion; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the union will continue its program of research, expand- 
ing it to include all areas where our members work; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the union will undertake to further educate and inform 
our members about questions related to hours of work, including a national conference on hours of 
work, shift work, scheduling and overtime; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the union will commit resources and a budget for re- 
search, publications, campaigns, education, conferences and negotiations on the issue; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the union will establish hours of work committees in 
various areas and/or regions as appropriate in order to further these goals; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the union will bring reduced overtime and shorter hours 
of work to the bargaining table with employers as appropriate in each sector, with the objective of 
increasing the number of regular full time jobs; 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED THAT the union will lobby the provincial and federal govern- 
ments to adopt legislation to reduce overtime and standard weekly hours. 


ers are working more than 40 hours as their regular work- 


and one-third describe themselves as "exhausted" by the 
effort to balance work and home. An important study by 
Statistics Canada linked long hours to poor health. It 
showed that workers who worked more than 40 hours a 
week smoked more, drank more, gained weight and were 
more depressed than those on shorter hours — all factors 
that lead to serious health problems. We also know that 
long hours lead to fatigue and increase the risk of acci- 
dents at work. 

There are one million unemployed in Canada and the un- 
employment rate among young people aged 15 to 24 is 13 
percent. Meanwhile, one out of every five full-time work- 


SN)‘ This labour day. This Christmas. 


If you value women's work. If you care about 
fairness. Buy flowers for someone you love. 


ing hours. In addition, 20 million hours of overtime (both 
paid and unpaid) are worked every week - the equivalent 
of 500,000 full-time jobs. 

Shorter hours of work is about being against the “‘ex- 
tended, flexible hours, let's compete, lean and mean" phi- 
losophy of business corporations. More time off is about 
better health and safety, and improved family and social 
life. Socially, it's about less unemployment, more jobs for 
young people and a better community life. 


Julie White is an independent researcher who worked with 
the CEP on their studies of working time. 


Don't buy 
Chocolates 


Purdy’s 


More than 100 mostly women, immigrant workers have been on strike for 5 months to maintain basic rights. Please don't buy Purdy's Chocolates until this labour dispute is over 


in of Canada, Western Region 
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Heads above 
the “Alype 


Are Americans becoming heartless? 
Are we less sensitive to others? 


Qs our society really becoming corrupt and degraded? 


CF we follow American corporate media today we could 
only answer yes to each of these questions. Washington 
sex scandals, celebrity exposés, gruesome murders, 
schoolyard attacks, gangs, crime, corruption and conspicu- 
ous consumption fill the airwaves and newspapers. Media 
representatives say they need to protect their bottom-line, 
and that these types of news and fictionalized stories in- 
crease ratings. Corporate media seem to have abdicated 
their First Amendment responsibility of keeping the pub- 
lic informed. The traditional journalist values of support- 
ing democracy by maintaining an educated electorate now 
take second place to profits and ratings. 

When questioned about the appropriateness of sensa- 
tionalized news coverage and heartless human episodes, 
corporate media responds by saying, “we are just giving 
the public what it wants.” Media shift the responsibility 
for sensationalized coverage to a prurient citizenry’s mar- 
ket demands for more blood, gore and opulence. 

Is the public really screaming for more body dissec- 
tions, crime coverage and gossip news? Are ordinary peo- 
ple to blame for this daily parade of heartless gluttony? 
Somehow I firmly believe that as a society we are just as 
innately compassionate and sensitive as ever. I ask my 
freshmen classes each semester what the most important 
values are in their lives. After a brief discussion, wealth 
and material acquisitions are invariable dismissed and core 
personal values of love, friendship and trustfulness emerge 
to the forefront. 

As a former director of a family service center in 
Dixon, California, I remember the dozens of phone calls 
offering help when our local newspaper covered the plight 
of a homeless family. The willingness to care, love, build 
friendships and respond to the needs of others is very much 
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Fin American media activist 
examines the programing we 
have fo overcome fo 
stay in tune with reality 
and stay connected with others 


by Peter Phillips 


alive in American society. Regretfully, we have been led 
to believe otherwise. Because of the enormous coverage 
of Gary Condit, Monica Lewinski, and Columbine, we tend 
to believe that we are all somehow less then we were - that 
we live in a “Survivors” society. We watch with increas- 
ing numbness the killings and scandals. Through limited 
daily personal interactions we amplify the very essence of 
our numbness through media fed gossip with our friends 
and associates. We blame human nature and believe the 
worst about ourselves. The spiral turns inward, twisting 
the soul of society into an alienated artificiality. We hide 
in gated communities, consuming media-supplied episodes 
of fear, disgust and lovelessness. 


Er. CESSA logs 
"dia 91.3 FM CTR 
REGINA COMMUNITY E UU 


Radius Communications Inc. is pleased to announce 
that its community radio service to Regina and surrounding 
area will commence broadcasting on November 1, 2001. 


Individuals and groups who ore interested 
in becoming involved with community radio 


are urged to submit proposals. 


Artists with recorded work suitable for 
community radio con submit it to: 


Radius Communications Inc. 


P.0. Box 334 Station Main 306-525-7274 
Regina, SK S4P 3Al rodiu@xjtr.ca 
Canada www.cjlr.ca 
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How can we resist? Individual isolation or rejection of 
all media is not a societal answer. (I gave my TV away 14 
years ago, but I remain a media activist.) Responsibility for 
media content lies with the media themselves. We need to 
collectively ask corporate media to return to covering the 
important issues of our day and away from sensationalized 
hype. If they fail to listen, our task is to re-diversify media 
by creating media options in our daily lives. By using the 
technologies available to us today, we can connect with in- 
dependent news and entertainment services all over the world 
and share our stories. In the past two years a global Internet 
news system has emerged, involving over 65 independent 
news centers in a dozen countries, with another 30 planning 
to come online in the next few months. They can be seen on 
the Internet at www.indymedia.org. There is now Indymedia 
radio and special files for printing newspapers for local dis- 


Making the Links 


Radical Radio with the Sounds 
and voices of People's Resistances 


www.makingthelinksradio.com 
CFCR 90.5 FM in Saskatoon 


6 PM Wednesdays and 7 PM Fridays 


Saskatchewan workers 
since 1946. 


109-2709-12th Avenue 
Regina, SK S4T 1J3 

Phone: (306) 352-9551 Fax: (306) 347-2720 
email: opeiu.prairies@sympatico.ca 
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OPEIU 397 


Professionally representing 


tribution. Indymedia and similar groups show us that we 
can re-build media from the bottom up. We can share our 
success stories, maintain an informed electorate, and recon- 
nect to our communities’ heartfelt values. 

Independent media comes from the people and is 
emerging around us. Local cable TV, independent radio and 
micro-transmitted radio, alternative newsmagazines and 
newspapers are everywhere. We can add to and expand these 
vital sources of news and entertainment and, in the process, 
reconnect with our society and ourselves. We can tell the 
stories of struggling and overcoming together - stories that 
strengthen and unite our hearts. 


Peter Phillips is an Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Sonoma State University in California and Director of 
Project Censored, a media research organization. 


ckENzIE” R.R.McKenzie Agency 


@ General Insurance 
@ Motor Licence Issuer 


569-2456 


1903 Argyle Street (at Saskatchewan Drive) Regina 
Robin D. McKenzie (Manager) 


uMEKENZIE 


hl nusse nonentson 


IZN3»935IN 


LOCAL 397 
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: : Unemployed Workers 
Public Services Centre (UWC) 


k The UWC is a non-profit organization providing 
m d p d [1 d d information and advocacy services on 
Employment Insurance. 

Are you having problems obtaining your 


employment insurance benefits? Have you 
d go 0 p d C p been assessed a penalty or overpayment? 


The Unemployed Workers Centre can help you 
obtain the employment insurance benefits to 
t li which you are entitled. 

Ü IUe. KNOWING YOUR RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS CAN HELP YOU AVOID 
COSTLY PENALTIES AND CLAIM DELAYS. 


est ; 
Office & Professional Employees AEE EE RT 


International Union, Local 378 Phone: (306) 525-5138 in Regina 


OPEIU Local 378 represents 10,000 professional, Fax: (306) 525-9514 
technical, clerical & administrative workers from Phone: (306) 382-8662 
the public and private sector in B.C. in ccoo lit 
For information about our campaigns Fax: (306) 
call (604) 299-0378 or 1-800-665-6838 978-7815. 


A Canadian union for Canadian workers 


The PPWC believes it is of prime importance that workers of 
Canada be members of Canadian unions, and also that those 
unions be constitutionally structured to ensure the fullest 
membership participation and control. By doing this, we can 
band together to ensure better wages and conditions and make 
this country a better place to live. 


Pulp, Paper and 
Woodworkers of Canada 
201 - 1184 W. Sixth Ave. 
Vancouver, BC 

V6H 1A4 


Phone: (604) 731-1909 
Fax: (604) 731-6448 
Web site: ppwc.bc.ca 
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BOLO USA S TY IS ote WAN 


As globalization shrinks our world, 


international solidarity becomes 


more and more important to workers. It can mean sharing strategies 
and ideas developed by others, organizing international campaigns or 
Just putting our own struggles and level of commitment into perspective 
when we learn about the levels of oppression in other countries. 
Sometimes we can get a glimpse of what our future might hold if we 
relax our struggle against the corporate agenda. 


by Ruth Larson 


he Minga For Life and Against Violence tour 

traveled in Colombia from August 13 to 28, 2001. 

I was privileged to be amongst a group of 30 peo- 
ple who participated. I traveled to Antioquia and met with 
groups, including trade union representatives, in the 
Medellin area. 

The invisible war in Colombia is affecting all sectors 
of society. This is a war that is not always seen but much 
of it is carried on in the neighbourhoods, in the dark and 
amongst the innocent people of Colombia. Para-militaries, 
guerillas, and gangs clash on a daily basis. 

People are forced to pay protection money and busi- 
ness owners often pay several groups who impose taxes 
on them. At night the “Black Eye” roams through the neigh- 
bourhood picking up young boys, beating them and in- 
timidating them to join gangs. Youth who try to organize 
become targeted. Fifty percent of the para-militaries are 
younger than 18 years of age. There are 14,000 children in 
armed groups and none of them join for political reasons. 
Twelve children are killed every day in Colombia. 

Transportation becomes a problem as gangs enter 
buses. Many buses and taxis refuse to go to certain areas. 
This means no transportation for much of the population 
in the barrios. In these areas the simple act of buying gro- 
ceries is a major problem, it is difficult to visit other neigh- 
bourhoods and people become isolated in their violent 


world. 


Trying to Make a Living 

In Colombia there is a high percentage of unemployed 
workers, a high percentage of informal workers and many 
young workers who need union protection, education and 
expertise. One report said that in Medellin there is an offi- 
cial unemployment rate of 20 percent but workers in the 
informal sector make up 53 percent and if counted they 


would drive the actual rate of unemployment up to 73 per- 
cent. Children as young as five work in the informal sector 
of the economy. These workers are everywhere in the 
streets, selling such things as candy, shoe laces, toys, fruits, 
gum, incense or belt buckles. Many people sell goods from 
their homes while many others turn to prostitution and 


crime. 


"SA E SPA V 
WORKERS: Children as young as five work 
in the streets of Colombia. 


Workplace legislation is not addressing workers needs 
and even where legislation is strong, it is often ignored. 
Companies are downsizing and closing, leaving workers 
vulnerable to poverty. 

Educators are often targeted and teachers have been 
killed in the class room, in front of their students. This 
year, in Antioquia, there have been 128 families of educa- 
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tors displaced, causing psychological and social crisis. In 
2001, there have been 12 assassinations of teachers in 
Antioquia. Two teachers were assassinated during the week 
of our visit. 

Trade union leaders are vulnerable targets in Colom- 
bia where human life is not respected. As a member of the 
Minga tour I had the opportunity to meet with trade union 
leaders from CUT (Central Unica de Trabajadores), the 
union central, in Medellin and to hear their stories first 
hand. 


The United Steelworkers 


is working hard 


to make sure 
there s a 
better 


future... 


For everyone. 


USWA Local 7619 
Logan Lake BC 
(250) 523-9451 


CAW Local 676 


has been representing workers in 
the St. Catherines and Thorold 
area for the past 62 Years. 


WORKERS: Officials of the CUT know that their lives are 
in danger for doing the work they were elected to do. 


photo: Ruth Larson 


In Colombia, to be a trade union leader is to put your 
life on the line. The simple act of leafleting or visiting a 
workplace can be grounds for the assassins bullet. The 
numbers of trade union leaders who are killed in Colom- 
bia is the highest in the world. Others, along with their 
families, are stigmatized and displaced from their homes. 

In Colombia the fundamental right to organize is rea- 
son for armed interference. Colombian trade union leaders 
are targets and one is killed every three days. We heard of 
two killings of trade union leaders during our visit. 


Our Local supports labour 
education for social change 
in Canada and abroad. 


CAW Local 676 
20 Walnut St. 
St. Catherines, ON L2T 1H5 
(905) 227-1512 


Surviving Closures 

Along with members of the Minga delegation, I vis- 
ited four workplaces. These factories had been closed due 
to the owners pulling out and they had refused to pay the 
workers money owed to them. 
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Da 


national 
union 


B. C. Government and Service Employees' Union 


Health Sciences Association of British Columbia 

Alberta Union of Provincial Employees 

Saskatchewan Government and General Employees’ Union 
Manitoba Government and General Employees’ Union 
Ontario Liquor Board Employees’ Union 

Ontario Public Service Employees Union 

Brewery, General and Professional Workers Union 
Canadian Union of Brewery and General Workers 


Mi !5 AURIGA DRIVE E : 
New Brunswick Government Employees Union 


NEPEAN, ONTARIO 


SN RINE SEH New Brunswick Public Employees Association 
Wi [613] 228-9800 Nova Scotia Government and General Employees Union 
FAX [613] 228-9801 È 
PEI Union of Public Sector Employees 
Mi wwwnupge.ca Newfoundland & Labrador Association 
Wi national@nupge.ca of Public and Private Employees 


NUPGE is an affiliate of the Canadian Labour Congress and a member of the Public Services International 


SS 


The GAZELA factory closed three years ago when 
the owners could not pay their debts. The creditors showed 
up with armed support and the company sold parts of the 
factory in order to pay their debts. The owners finally 
left without paying the workers. The workers occupied 
the factory and after three years are still hoping to be 
able to buy the factory and get it back into production. In 
the meantime, 12 families are now living in the factory. 
The workers survive by raising rabbits which they sell 
and they sometimes subsidize their food by going door 
to door with a basket and asking for donations. 

The KAFESUAV made coffee machines. It has been 
on strike for one year. In this factory the employees re- 
turned from vacation to find that the owners had moved 
most of the machinery out of the factory and would not 
pay the workers money owed. The workers have occu- 
pied the factory and they raise chickens to earn money to 
live. 

The PLASTICOS Y VARIOS is a factory which 
made plastic toys. The workers have been on strike for 
five years. Families live in this factory which is a rented 
space so the workers are unable to buy the building. The 
workers have been assembling toys and raising rabbits 
as a source of income. 

Workers also occupy the QUINTEX plant, a factory 
which closed four years ago. The owner is a banker who 
has a number of banks but refuses to pay the workers 
money owed. He gave a large donation to the last politi- 
cal campaign in the country valued at twice the amount 
owed to the workers. The workers raise chickens, grow 


SASKATCHEWAN 
JOINT BOARD 


RWDSU 
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EVERY WORKING 
WOMAN AND MAN 
needs someone in their 
corner. That is the role of 
unions. Unions represent 
workers’ interests, making 
sure their voices are heard, 
and ensure fair treatment for 
their members. 

If you are concerned about 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT Store UNION 


REGINA OFFICE 

1233 Winnipeg Street 
Regina, SK S4R IK1 
Phones: 569-9311 


their own vegetables, have a fish tank and rent out space 
for horses. We saw a car which we were told belonged to 
the owner and it has been sitting in the same spot for four 
years - the workers were determined that it would not 
move! Signs all over the factory declare that the Huelga 
(strike) Continua! 

In all of the factories the workers spirits were high. 
They were there for the long run and throughout the fac- 
tories many slogans indicated the resolve of the workers 
to gain what they were owed. It was truly remarkable to 
witness the determination of these workers. 


Impact on Women 

Women in Colombia bear exceptional hardships. 
Many are left to raise their children alone when their part- 
ners are killed and the majority of displaced people are 
mothers and children. Mothers have to deal with the vio- 
lence as well as survival. Gangs roam neighbourhoods 
and throw home made bombs so that children cannot play 
in their own yards. Neighbourhoods are divided into zones 
and no one will dare cross from one zone to another as 
they are confronted by gang members who rape and kill. 
We were told that 35 children were killed in Medellin 
between May and August. Police often blame the vic- 
tims and are not considered trustworthy. 

In many workplaces pregnant women are fired. In 
the banana and flower industries there is a high percent- 
age of women workers and they face health risks due to 
the high use of chemicals and insecticides. They get no 
health care, no benefits and low salaries. 


low wages, job security, 
health and safety, or 
benefits, isn’t it time you did 
something about it? 
Organize...give us a call and 
we'll show you how. 

Do something to tip the 
scale in your favour - 
ORGANIZE. 


SASKATOON OFFICE 
#210-3311A Fairlight Drive 
Saskatoon, SK S7M 3Y5 
Phone: 384-9885 


& 569-0440 Fax: 384-1006 
Fax: 569-9521 rwdsu.saskatoon@sk sympatico.ca 
rwdsu.regina@sk.sympatico.ca 
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When is the workshop? How much will | lose over a lifetime because of the wage gap? What's 
new in the university sector? How can | be a better steward? Who's on the National Executive 
Board? Why join CUPE? How do we tackle workload? What's air rage? Has the strike been set- 

ve do = fight racism? How can we negotiate to protect our jobs? VVhen was 


tled? 
CUPE fo Do we have this report in French? What happens if it 
goes priva ase? Why are there so many strikes in the social serv- 


ice sec tis the uMper  Office2 ow can | put pressure on the govern- 
ment? “Our L3 1 Vis] "a eis year? How can | strengthen this 
committee? at dO y dedo to Stre ^ealth care system? What are my rights? 
Are there m "EN s the contact? How many members does CUPE rep- 
resent? Vf for youth? How can we reduce the risk of HIV/AIDS? 
ts to support our bargaining demands? What 
ave other locals done it? What should | do 
and nformation on schools? What are the GRs 


and: still have a wage gap? What do you look 
&eewna? Who's pushing privatization? What 
Ion eres’ What do | do if a 
oes corporate sponsorship effect 

gr ow do | join? Why should we fight to get rid of wage 

increme EA part-time? How should we invest the surplus? 
Why did CUPE Oppose Alberta's Bill 11? What does CUPE have to say about Walkerton? How do 
| contact the Health and Safety Branch? What's CUPE doing for March 8? How do we fight pri- 
vatization? What’s the difference between wage parity and pay equity? How do | find out? Why is 
literacy a union issue? What's our line on deregulation? How can my local get a customized CUPE 
logo? Why do we need more funding for infrastructure? Are there others who share my interest? 
What's happening in Manitoba? Has coordinated bargaining been a success? How does it effect 
service delivery? VVho's on the National Rainbow Committee? What can we do to conserve water? 
What does the public think about the issue? When's the division convention? What is joint trustee- 
ship? How can we raise women's wages? Why now? What's wrong with the Superbuild Fund? 
Was there a news release? Did it work in Quebec? What has NAFTA got to do with it? How has 
technology impacted on workload? VVhat happens if we go on strike? Do paramedics face the 
same problems? Whats a one-inten communicators network? How do the privateers operate? 
Was the settlement ratified? VVhat's the alternative? How does that effect women? What did the 
parties say? Why is CUPE mobilizing opposition to the WTO? What is the Day of Mourning? How 
do | register my view? Is there more information on that? What's the impact on clerical workers? 
Who chair's the Working Group on Disability Issues? When did they adopt that policy? How do 
you spell that? Where can | order one? What are the health risks of 2BE? How many cards do 
we need to certify? VVho's the media spokesperson? What's wet-dry recycling? How does CUPE 
support workers’ struggles around the world? Why are mergers so costly? How do you mobilize 
members? What's the FTAA and what impact could it have? Where can | get a CUPE logo? How 
has CUPE used e-mail to support organizing? Are strikes effective? What sectors does CUPE rep- 


resent? =CUPE 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 


at in | job c olustion? | ave an office in 


reporter 
research’ 


MINGA... 


is the name given by indigenous people in 
the Andes to an ancestral practice that 
involves entire communities in 
efforts towards the achievement of a 
common goal. When a Minga is 
required, it takes precedence over other 


activities. Mingas are acts of solidarity, 
reciprocity, discipline and dignity, where 
everyone does their part. All those 
involved in a Minga are individually 
conscious and committed to their 
specific duty towards the common good, 
which is, in the end, 
their goal and reward. 


Survival in the Future 

The invisible war has claimed the lives of 45,000 
people since 1986. Colombia is experiencing a crisis and 
the violence is directed at the peaceful, social and popu- 
lar movements as they resist the agenda of the right wing 
government. Their collective efforts to build a new Co- 
lombia are met by death and terror. The world is largely 
silent. 

The invisible war in Colombia is consuming the daily 
lives of its people but amidst this invisibility is flourish- 
ing many movements to oppose the war and violence. 
We sensed hope in the voices of women and youth and 
community groups. Programs are being put into place to 
help, but pressure needs to be put on the government by 
the international community. 

CUT is calling for denouncements from the interna- 
tional community for the lack of respect for human life 
in Colombia. It called a Forum for Freedom of Life and 


Trade Unionism where people had the opportunity to talk 
directly about their concerns. It holds Marches for Life. 
It commemorates International Women’s Day. It has 
called for an ombudsman to protect innocent life. It’s 
calling on the churches, the national and international 
community to help stop the violence. It would like to cre- 
ate an international network of communication denounc- 
ing the violence and the lack of respect for human life. It 
would like to see an international charge against the Co- 
lombian government for the lack of respect for life. It 
wants more world attention focused on Colombia and on 
workers in Colombia. 

The Minga calls on the international community and 
all social movements to join forces to organize resist- 
ance against the campaign of genocide in Colombia. In 
Colombia groups must strengthen their struggle and band 
together to face the deliberate and systemic aggression 
that they face in their daily lives, but to do this they need 
the help of the international community. 

Unions in Canada should open their doors to invite 
more workers from Colombia to visit Canada. We should 
be sending more delegations to Colombia. Unions can 
exert international pressure through the central union body 
to demand an end to the murder and abuse of union ac- 
tivists in Colombia. Workers repeatedly told us how im- 
portant communication and the establishment of cross- 
border links is to their struggle. 

The invisible war, globalization and right wing forces 
ensure that the civil population of Colombia suffer in a 
war that they do not want. The unions want peace and 
peace with social justice. 


Ruth Larson is a union activist from Labrador City, New- 
foundland. She is a member of the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers and she has a special interest in interna- 
tional solidarity and human rights issues. 


Labour Lawyers - Rick A. Engel, Anna Crugnale-Reid, 
Kim Stinson and Articling Student - Stephen McLellan 


Our labour group practices union-side labour law, human 
rights, long-term disability, pensions, immigration, and 


wrongful dismissal. 


GERRAND RATH JOHNSON 
Barristers and Solicitors 
700 - 1914 Hamilton Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

S4P 3N6 


Phone: (306) 522-3030 


Fax: (306) 522-3555 
e-mail: gerrandrj.com 
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In 1864 in the Cuban town of Bejucal the employ- 
ees of a cigar factory hired a man from a nearby bil- 
liard parlor to read to them as they worked. The read- 
ings became a regular occurrence and a welcome dis- 
traction during the repetitive, boring hours of hand 
rolling tobacco into cigars. 

The practice spread to Havana and other cities on 
the island. As Cubans emigrated to work in cigar fac- 
tories in Tampa, New Orleans and New York, they took 
the institution of "el lector" (the reader) with them. 

By the turn of the century readers were a firmly 
entrenched part of Caribbean and North American 
cigar factories. 

The readers were paid out of a collection taken up 
from the workers. Many cigar makers could not read 
or write, but some, who were literate, became readers. 

The hand rollers, and not the bosses, controlled the 
readings. Newspapers were read, usually in the morn- 
ing, and novels such as Emile Zola’s Germinal and 
Victor Hugo's Les Miserables later in the day. 

Radical writers such as Tolstoy and Karl Marx were 
also read, as were articles about socialism and trade 
unionism. 

The readers were involved in the organizing of the 
Cigar Makers Union, and factory owners made several 
attempts to ban them from the workplace, and did for 
brief periods. 

The readers usually sat on a raised platform above 
the hand rollers’ workbenches, so all the workers could 
hear. The best readers imparted great emotion to the 
works of literature and political tracts they read. 

The advent of radio and cigar making machines in 
the 1930s doomed the daily readings and the jobs of 
many hand rollers to extinction. 

But for more than thirty years either side of 1900, 
the readers of the cigar factories informed, entertained, 
amused, radicalized, educated, inspired and helped 
unionize their co-workers. 


Labour Minutes recount the bistory of working people and take jest a minute to read. 


-Dishaw-Roy 


A Labour Minute 


Reuther and the robot 


Automation became a serious concern of workers 
and their unions in the 1950s. If employers were 
going to invest heavily in the new programmable 
automated machinery, the jobs of tens of thousands 
of working people would disappear. 

The automobile industry, with its labour 
intensive assembly lines and repetitive 
manufacturing methods, was thought to be 
particularly vulnerable to robotic production. 

One auto plant finished 108 cylinder heads an 
hour in 1949 using six manually operated machines. 
Five years later a single automated machine turned 
out the same production with no human operators. 

The United Auto Workers advocated the use of 
new machinery to free working people from the 
monotonous drudgery of some jobs, but not to 
create widespread unemployment. 

The union argued that it is workers with decent 
pay cheques that ensure a healthy economy and a 
just society. 

Not everybody shared that view. In fact, the 
displacement of workers by automation was a source 
of amusement for some managers. 

In 1952 Walter Reuther, the thoughtful and 
articulate president of the UAW was touring a new 
Ford engine plant at Brook Park, Ohio near 
Cleveland. 

As the tour passed some robot welding machines 
a Ford executive taunted the UAW president with 
the remark, "You know, not one of those machines 
pays union dues." To which Reuther shot back, "And 
not one of them buys new Ford cars either." 

Labour Mantes recount the great stories in trade union history and take jest a mimete to read. 


- Dishaw - Roy 
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CANADA 
CAW Local 1285 


Located in Brampton 


A proud Canadian Union representing over 
6,000 workers and promoting community spirit is a 
commitment we take seriously. 


The Active Voice of Saskatchewan's 
Forest Industry 


Communciations, Energy and Paperworkers Union 


Local 1120 


1202 Branion Drive 
Prince Albert. Saskatchewan 


Proud to represent workers in Pulp, Paper, Finishing, Woodhandling, 
Maintenance, Technical, Administrative and Auxiliary Services. 
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Canadians at Work 


by Vincenzo Pietropaolo 
University of Toronto Press, 2000. 


1-800-565-9523 


reviewed by Debra Brin 

Throughout this issue of Briarpatch are 
examples of the photos found in this beauti- 
ful over-sized photo book that acknowledges 
and celebrates the contributions of workers 
to society. Canadians at Work offers us a rare 
glimpse at the working world. As Pietropaolo 
points out, photos of workers are uncommon 
in our society - it’s as though the subject of 
work is taboo. This book artistically shows a 
diverse selection of workers with diverse sen- 
timents about their jobs. 

Sam Gindin does an excellent job of pre- 
paring the reader for an optimal viewing ex- 
perience in his introduction to the book. He 
points out the value of recording our history 
in photos, “They draw us in, focus our atten- 
tion and concentration, invite us to silently 
discover details about a time and place, raise 
questions, suggest connections, perhaps even 
hint at new meanings relevant to our lives.” 
He uses historic photos to illustrate what he 
means. 

Gindin also feels there is another impor- 
tant reason to put together a collection of 
photographs such as these. “The invisibility 
of work in our society, the fact that work is 
so taken for granted is not new. Over 100 years ago 
the Russian novelist Leo Tolstoy, observing early in- 
dustrialization, remarked: ‘I think the first condition 
of a good education is that the child should know that 

all he uses does not fall from heaven ready-made, but 
is produced by other people’s labour.’ Here again, one 
picture of work is just that - a single photograph. But 
a collection of such photographs documents the cen- 
tral role of workers in our society. And that can’t help 
but suggest our potential role in social change.” 
Canadians at Work was commissioned by the Ca- 
nadian Auto Workers as a millennium project although 


WORKERS: Mona Lanteigne and Donald Mercier find 
romance while packing crab at Laméque, NB 


this wouldn’t be appearant from the photos. The book 
could very well be about any workers - perhaps even 
non-unionized workers. It features 190 images re- 
corded in all parts of Canada, showing workers in a 
wide variety of occupations including health care, 
aero-space, food-processing and community radio. 
Canadians at Work is a stunning piece of art and 
should grace the coffee table of every home where 
there is a concern about the first condition of a good 


education. 


Debra Brin is editor of Briarpatch magazine. 
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REVIEWS 


Stepping Lightly 


by Mark A. Burch 

New Society Publishers 

Gabriola Island Publishers, Canada 2000. 
$18.95 


reviewed by Phil Johnson 

Stepping Lightly is a valuable addition to the bur- 
geoning body of writings about the consumer society 
we live in and the damaging effects it is having on peo- 
ple and the planet. 

We who live in North America consume more 
goods and resources than anyone, ever. Many of us are 
convinced that this is proof that we have a high stand- 
ard of living. Yet, this appetite for "stuff" and status 
creates air, water, land pollution, climate change, the 
loss of bio-diversity, dwindling fresh water reserves, 
and on and on. Further, it creates clutter in our personal 
lives and demands that we work longer and faster to 
avoid falling behind in the race for something we can't 
quite identify. 

Fortunately, author Mark A. Burch does not sim- 
ply trot out the grim statistics and leave us to wring our 
hands in despair. This is a book of solutions, some- 
times subversive solutions. We can make ourselves 
aware ofthe real cost — personal, social, environmental 
— of the choices we make about how to sustain our- 
selves and our communities. And we can, he is saying, 
turn off the advertisers and become more mindful of 
what is really important *by stripping away whatever 
is extraneous to the central purposes of life". In short, 
we can choose voluntary simplicity. 

The book Stepping Lightly grew out of a course 
Burch teaches on voluntary simplicity at the Univer- 
sity of Winnipeg. He is careful to say that how we sim- 
plify our lives is dependent on our needs, abilities, stage 
of life, family situation and many other factors. There 
are chapters relating voluntary simplicity to work and 
livelihood, spirituality, the environment and self devel- 
opment. Thankfully, Burch is not a rule-maker; rather, 
he provides facts, options, helpful practices and encour- 
ages readers to take what they need in order to lighten 
the footprint they leave on the planet. 


Phil Johnson is a member of the Briarpatch board of 
directors. 
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FIFTY YEARS OLD ON OCTOBER 24TH! 


pt. ENS 
Talented Journalist 


...Out of Uniform 


GIVE GEORGE MANZ A CALL 
OR DROP HIM A BIRTHDAY NOTE: 
(306) 569-2870 or 
g.manz Q sk.sympatico.ca 


A party animal even at nine! 
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MY OPINION 


A NEW ROLE 


T uring the massive protest 
parade against corporate 
globalization in Quebec 
City last April, there was a point on 
the march itinerary where the protest- 
ers split into two streams. 
The majority who wanted to 
avoid being tear-gassed, wa- 
ter-cannoned, rubber- 
bulleted, arrested and jailed 
chose the route that led away 
from the concrete and chain- 
linked barricade. Those who 
preferred to confront the 
6,000 heavily armed police 
assigned to attack and dis- 
perse the protesters chose the 
route that led to the perim- 
eter. 

As it turned out, the po- 
lice didn't discriminate be- 
tween the *violent" and 
"non-violent" demonstra- 
tors. They gassed them all, 
fired rubber bullets at people 
nowhere near the fence, ar- 
rested and jailed many more peaceful 
than stone-throwing protesters. If you 
were on the “wrong” side of the barri- 
cade, you were an enemy ofthe police 
state, to be treated accordingly. 

This was a seminal event for 
Canada's labour movement. The un- 
ions played a key role in helping to 
organize and finance the demonstra- 
tion. They bussed thousands of their 
members to Quebec City for the 
march. They had legal counsel ready 
to represent those thrown in jail. 


BY ED FINN 


Even though most unions fa- 
voured marching away from the wall 
rather than toward it, they didn’t, to 
their credit, try to stop their members 
from taking the confrontational route. 


WORKERS: Looking Goliath in the eye in Q 


City, April 2001 
photo: Darren Ell 


At the point where the march diverged, 
many hundreds of union members - 
significantly, most of them in their 20s 
and 30s - left the main procession to 
join the militants at the barricade. As 
one of them, Brendan Myers, president 
of a CUPE local in Guelph, said after- 
wards: “We wanted to look into the 
face of the world’s largest form of or- 
ganized evil, and we were not afraid. 
We knew that, if we could stand up to 
corporate power there, we could stand 
up to that power anywhere.” 


This radicalization of young trade 
unionists is one of the most encourag- 
ing developments of the young 21st 
century. It is equally heartening that 
many union leaders have recognized 
its importance and are not try- 
ing to stifle it. Indeed, some 
union leaders - the more per- 
ceptive ones - are moving to 
guide and inform and inspire 
this transition to a renewed la- 
bour militancy, rather than 
merely tolerating it or being 
pulled along in its wake. 

It is no exaggeration, I 
think, to say that the future of 
the labour movement will be 
decided by the extent to which 
it aligns itself with the world- 
wide struggle against corpo- 
rate rule. The time has passed 
when unions could confine 
themselves to the bargaining 
table and the grievance proce- 
dure. The balance between la- 
bour and management, in both 
the public and private sectors, has been 
tilted so decisively in the employers’ 
favour that even the largest and 
strongest unions are now hard-pressed 
to make gains, or even to preserve 
existing levels of pay and benefits. 

Collective bargaining has become 
one of the victims of mounting corpo- 
rate dominance. International trade 
deals and the new communications 
technologies have given corporations 
the ability to transcend national bor- 
ders. They can now set up shop any- 
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where in the world, preferably where 
the unions are weakest (or nonexist- 
ent), the taxes the lowest and the 
environmental laws the laxest. Even 
when they stay in Canada, the threat 
to relocate unless the union makes 
crippling concessions gives them an 
overpowering advantage at contract 
renewal time. (Granted, a few indus- 
tries remain - such as the auto indus- 
try - where it wouldn’t pay companies 
to move out of Canada, and in these 
cases genuine union achievements are 
still possible. But they are becoming 
increasingly rare.) 

In the public sector, governments 
subservient to corporate influence 
have obediently toughened their treat- 
ment of unions and either curtailed 
their right to strike or nullified it with 
strike-breaking legislation. Heeding 
their corporate masters, governments 
have also cut business taxes and the 
funding of public programs and insti- 
tutions, providing an excuse for lay- 
offs and wage freezes. 

Unions, of course, must still try 
to resist this corporate or corporate- 
driven onslaught in contract negotia- 
tions. That’s their long-established 
role. But if that is all they are doing, 
they risk becoming increasingly less 
capable of protecting their members. 
Many union leaders, fortunately, have 
come to realize that to concentrate 
solely on the traditional union func- 
tions is no longer feasible. They now 
understand that all the problems they 
are grappling with internally - layoffs, 
contracting-out, privatization, contract 
concession demands, regressive labour 
law changes - have a single external 
origin. And that is the enormous 

growth of global corporate power, both 
economically and politically. 
Corporations have always consid- 
ered workers to be necessary evils, 
wages to be an erosion of profits, un- 
ions to be a hindrance to the exercise 
of managerial rights. Now that their 
power has been so enormously en- 
hanced by free trade deals, capital 


porate-controlled media, 
they can ride roughshod 
over organized labour - as 
they can over every other in- 
stitution they oppose. 

It is thus imperative 
that unions get involved in 
the broader battle against 
corporate globalization, be- 
cause that is the source ofall 
the troubles they are having 
with employers and govern- 
ments. To focus solely on 
negotiating contracts and 
processing grievances is to 
dabble vainly with the symptoms of a 
disease, while ignoring its cause. Hap- 
pily, this is a reality that many unions 
and their leaders have come to accept. 

This is why the Canadian Labour 
Congress, its federations and labour 
councils, the Quebec-based CNTU, 
and other labour centrals - and many 
of their affiliates - are now working 
closely with and supporting the “civil 
society” groups that are in the forefront 
of the fight against corporate rule. La- 
bour leaders now share the platform 
at demonstrations with Maude Barlow, 
Judy Rebick, Tony Clarke, and other 
NGO luminaries. Unions are getting 
behind campaigns against sweatshops, 
child labour, pollution and genetically 
modified foods. 

It would be a mistake to read too 
much into these signs of a more so- 
cially activist and more socially com- 
mitted labour movement. Unions are 
deeply conservative organizations, in 
the sense that they are slow to change 
their ways and reluctant to embrace 
causes they don’t lead or can’t domi- 
nate. It has not been easy for labour 
leaders to follow the initiatives set by 
the Council of Canadians, Greenpeace 
and the many other non-labour coali- 
tions that have spearheaded the anti- 
corporate-rule crusade. Tensions 
sometimes arise between the NGOs 
and the unions about their respective 
roles and responsibilities. 

But these are perhaps natural 
problems of adjustment, and certainly 


TO FOCUS SOLELY ON 
NEGOTIATING CONTRACTS 
AND PROCESSING 
GRIEVANCES IS TO DABBLE 

VAINLY WITH THE SYMP- 
TOMS OF A DISEASE, WHILE 


IGNORING ITS CAUSE. 
HAPPILY, THIS IS A REALITY 
THAT MANY UNIONS AND 
THEIR LEADERS HAVE 


COME TO ACCEPT. 


not insuperable, as long as the labour 
leaders don’t get too aggressive. 
(Some have a tendency to assume that, 
if they are providing the cash, they 
should also get to take the crown and 
the credit. Learning to give support 
without strings is a lesson some union 
leaders will find hard to learn - but 
learn it they must if a long-lasting 
movement of union-and-civil-society 
solidarity is to be forged.) 

What happens over the next few 
decades will probably determine 
which of two possible futures materi- 
alizes: the further entrenchment and 
consolidation of corporate rule, or the 
achievement (or restoration) of true de- 
mocracy. The contribution to be made 
by labour unions to the pro-democracy 
campaign could be crucial. If it is half- 
hearted, intermittent and conditional, 
the momentous struggle against the 
corporate giants (already a daunting 
task) could fail. But if it is whole- 
hearted, continuous and unconditional, 
the labour-backed David could even- 
tually topple the corporate Goliath. 

This much-needed partnership 
between labour and civil society 
groups is starting to take shape, but is 
still far from being cemented. Let's 
hope that the next time they march to- 
gether, their paths will not diverge. 


Ed Finn is the editor of The CCPA 
Monitor, the monthly newsletter of the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alterna- 
tives. 
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GOT RIGHTS? 


Got Secure Hours? Got Benefits? Got a Fair Wage? 


If most young workers are employed by some of the world's most 
wealthy Corporations, why are they getting paid $6.00 an hour? 


Get Educated 
Get Organized 
Get a Union 


Contact the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour at 
sfl.youth@sympatico.ca or call us at 525-0197 


8 hour Safe The 
Workday Workplace Weekend 
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The Labour Movement 
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We want to know what 
you think about your Jo 
And your quality of life 


WORK 
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